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1 FOREST TREES, 6c, 


n 2 Letter FAR the Ri zht Honourable, 


The Earl of 2 to Ris Grandſon, 


To which are added, 


. Two Memoirs; the one on Preſerving 
and Repairing FORESTS; The other 
on the Culture of FORESTS. 
Both tranſlated from the Fx EN CA of 
M. DER Burron of the Royal 
Academy at Paris, 


EDINBURGH: 


$ Pratal for G. Hamirron and J. Bair0UR- 
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ihe Manner of raiſing Foreſt Trees, Cc. 


in a LeTTEer from the Right Honourable 
the Earl of to his Grandſon, 


"HEN I came to hive in this place, 
in the year 1700, there were not 
above fourteen acres ſet with trees. 

believe the reaſon was, that it was a re- 
ceived notion in this N that no trees 
could grow here, becauſe of the ſea-air, and 
the north-ealt winds : fo that the firſt of our 
family that lived here, either believing the 
common opinion, or not delighting in plant. 
ng, made no attempts that way. My grand- 
father came late to the eſtate, and the civil 
wars in the time of King Charles I. did not 
permit kim to {tay at _ (for, being lame, 
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he could join neither fide); but when they 
were over, he tried to raiſe ſome trees, Which. 
he planted round the houſe and pardens. 
There were indeed but two rows of them; 
but 1 make no doubt he would have gone on, 
if deaih had not prevented him. My father 
ſucceeded him, who, as I have been told, 


both loved and underſtood planting, as well 


as any man in his time: - He began to plant, 
rodruin, and encloſe his grounds to very good 
purpoic, and 1 qucſtion not would have gone 
on in the fame way; bat his father-in-law 


dying, he went to take poſſeſſion of the eſtate 


in right of my mother, who was heireſs, and 
ſettled at Lcihe ; where he planted a great 


deal. 


As I was then very young, I ſtaid at 
Leſlie with my mother, and this place was 
ict to tenants. They pulled up the hedges, 
plowed down the banks, and let the drains 
fill up ſo, that, when I came to reſide here, 
every thing of that kind was in ruins, ex- 
cept the thickets to the eaſt and weſt of the 
houle. : 
As was not then of age, I took plcaſure 
in {purts, dogs, and horſes ; bur had no man- 
ner of inclination to plant, incloſe, or im- 
prove my grounds; but, being at laſt obliged 
to make ſome incloſures, for grazing my 
borſes, I found the buying of hay very ex- 
penſive; this made me wilt to have enough 
of my own ; yet 1 did little or nothing ot The; 

kind 
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centre wich fourteen walks from it, 


nov in. 


| the could to engage me to it; 


executed, 
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Kind for ſome years; bur, as your g grandmother 
us a great lover of planting, ſhe did what 
but in vain. 
At laſt, ſhe aſked leave to go about it; which 
e 4 and 1 was much pleaſed with ſome 
lictle things that were both well laid out and 
though none of them are now to 
be feen; For, when the detigns grew more 
raten , we were forced to take away what 
was firſt done. Though the firſt Marquis s of 
Tweeddale, my Lord Ranketlor, Sir Wil- 
liam Bruce, my father, with ſome others, 
Bac planted a great deal; yet, Iwill be bold 
to ſay, that planting was not weil underſtood 
in this country, till this century began. I 


E think it was the late Earl of Mar that firſt 


introduced. the wilderneſs way of planting” 
amongtt us, and very much improved the 
taſte of our Gentlemen, who very ſoon. fol- 
lowed his example. I had given over my 
'ondnels for ſport, and began to like planting 
better than I had done; and I reſolved to 
have a wilderneſs. [I Exed upon lome ground 
near my bow!ing-areen ;. 1 laid it: out ina 
the molt 
of them having tolerable good terminations ; 
but as it was too little, in ſome years I en- 
larged it greatly; and your father, who had 
au admirable taſte, pur it in the figure it is 
The growth of jt is very ſurpriſing, 
contidering how few years it is lince it Was 
puntcd 3 but as I rake that. to be owing to 
A 2. 
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fome reaſons that are fitting for you to know, 
] ſhall tell them here. The ground for the 
moſt part was rich, and what was not, was 
very favourable for trees: I made trench it 
very well; the plants were young, and they 
were ſer cloſe together; the fort not of a tit] 

binding nature, fo as to keep the water from 
running through, as ſome clays are. Tho' 
trenching in ſuch ſoils opens the grovnd,, as 
tar as the ſpade poes; yet below that, the 
ground is ſo firm, that the rain can go no fur- 


ther, but ſtays as in a diſh: This chills the 


roots of the trees, and makes them canker at 
top, and by degrees die downwards. WO. 
ever has the misfortune of {uch a foil, though 
he ſhould trench it never fo well, ought to ſet 
his trecs upon the ſurface, and throw earth 
upon the roots to keep them fixed, that the 


'FLOLS May put out when they beit can; but 


where my wilderneſs ſtands, the roots had 


freedom to fun any where. Setting trees 


deep is a dangerous error, every where to be 
ſhunned. This method of planting which! 
took, I believe, was an excellent one, for che 
following reaſons. 


I have already told the advantage of 


trenching; 2do, Ihe youngnefs of the plants 
make them take root ſooner than if they 
were elder, and the ground becomes natura! 
to them. 31e, The letting them cloſs toge- 
ther, makes every tree ſhelter another, and ſo 
riſe the faſter, I know lome pcople make ob- 


jections | 
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jections to what I advance, but I hope to an- 
wer them all to your ſatisfaction. 

Firſt, They fay, trenching is expenſive ; 
and then the keeping the ground from werds 
and graſs, coſts labour, and of courſe money. 
To this ] anſwer, I own it is ſo; but as it is 
to be but once trenched, and the keeping 
clean is only neceſſary for two years; nay, 
after trees are planted, and turnip- ſeed town 
amongſt them, it will Keep down the weeds 
for the firſt ſummer; and if they are dug in 
the beginning of winter, they do the trees ſo 
much ſervice, chat the cleaning after is but a 
rifle. Whoever loves to fee their trees 
thrive, when they try this method, I hope 
will not grudge it to their wilderneſs, or near 
their houſe 3 for, in the courſe of this paper, 
you will find, I propofe cheaper ways of 
Planting than, I believe, ever any recom- 
menced. | 

Ovzeftion 2. That it takes a great many 
plants. I aniwer it doth 5 but, as I hope to 
hen, trec-fecds are not dear, eſpecially if got 
from our awn trees, or from a friend; and 
ſhall demonſtrate, that a ſeed bed is made ar 
2 [mall expence; and J adviſe that all trees 
moſt) ſhould be planted out for you after 
ey have ſtood two years from their pecping 
above ground; but as fome {ſeeds lie longer 
by near a year than others, I ſhall diſtinguiſh 
chem as I mention the diftercnt kinds of 
trees. 
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Obi. 3. By this way of planting, a great 
many trees mutt be Jott ; for, being fer ſo 
cloſs they niuſt kill one another, ſince it muſt 
impoveriſh the ground fo much, that it is not 
able to give nouriſhment to them. To this ! 
anſwer, = have ſhewn, that ſceds are cheap, 
and ſhall ſhew that the raiſing of them coſts 
little. Beſides, trees ſet cloſe together, aſſiſt 
one another in running op; but as fone 
will always thrive better than others, thoſe 
who profper will, with their ſhade, and drop- 
ping upon the {maller ones, make them 
dwindle, and die at laſt; and it fo, the loſs is 
but {mall, though L propoke to cut down theſe 
unthriving ones, and Maru they may Jhoot 
up for underwood, and by frequent cutting 
over, they may yield fume profit, and can do 

io harm to the more thriving ones, that are 
left uncut. This has been my practice, tho' 
] was adviſed to lift the unthriving ones, and. 
plant them ſomewhere elſe; but this I could 
not agree to; for in taking them up the ſpade 
muſt cut che roots of them that are def; ned 
to ſtand: fo that I think the cutting them o- 
ver much the better way. As for the ground's 


not being able to nouriſh ſo many trees, 1 


have ſeen a 3b (ery, chat was neglected; the 


plants at firſt, having been. let within a foot of 


one another, run up to a great height, and 
even grown ſo great, that they almoſt touch- 
ed one anotber. Now, by means of cutting 
down, they will not require ſo mach nouriſh- 

ment; 


L 


Y 


ment; but, if iv ſhould be ſuſpected that they 
drew too much juice from the trees left to 
ſtand, it is very ca * to cut them blow 


9 ane to kill them. As to wildergeſſes, it 


probable I ſhall have occaſion to ſpea ik of 


| them afterwards 3 but I ſhall gO on to give 


von an account of the proprets of plantinig a2. 
bout this place. 

After the wilderneſs (b mean the Title 
thing with the nein walks) was finiſhed, 
Lour prandmor! her came to me, with another 
pre zpoſal There was a field of three hun- 
Scots acres, each one fifth larger than an Eng- 
ſh acre, called the muir of Tynvingham, 
that was common to fume of my tenants, and 
2 e Gentleman, the 819 und of ve 
ry Tire] e Value, cxcept ſome ſulal part of it, 
far which ous of my tcnants paid a trifle x 
rent. This ground ſhe defired to incluſe at 
vant; it ſeemed too great an attempt, os 
moſt every body advif ed her not to under- 


[take it, as being impracticable; of which 
umber, I confels, L was one; bur ſhe ſaid, if 


would agree to it, he made no doubt of 
getting it finiſhed. 19 ave her fret leave; the 
entleman and tenants had their loſs made op 

0 them ; and, in the year 1707, ſhe began 
to incloſe it, and called it Binning-wood. Af. 
er ſhe had begun to plant it, I thought it 
rol be a pi ty not to have a centre in it, 
190 walks from it, with the beſt terminations 
e could ind: For that end 1 traverſed the 
groun:, 
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ground, till I found what I wanted. I told 
this to my wife, who went and looked at ir, 
liked it very well; bat walking about, light. 
ed on a ſpot of g ground that ſhe thought mor? 


proper for a centre, I pre ferred my choice, 


ihe her's; but Knowing that the Far of Hop 
ou, the preſent Kar! of Marchmont, and 


the late Sir John Bruce, were to be here i inal 


few days, we reſolved to leave the determi - 
nation of this controverly to them. 

When they came, we all went to the held 
The ſpot your grandmother had pitched © 
Was the firſt we came to ; here ſhe ſtop ved, 


and {aid what the could in praiſe of her choice, | 


i begged to go on to mine 3 but my Lord 
Marchmont fe ad, it would be bell to fet up 
the inttruments there, and to take the views 
and walks; when that was done, he would 
go torwards, and do the like at mine; and 

when boih were laid down on paper, it migh! 
be judged which was beſt. In the mean time 
Sir john Bruce had ſtraggled from us, and 
ſent to tell, he had lighted opon a finer {pot 


of ground Fax 2 centre, than either of the two | 
we were contending for: MY Lord Maurch- | 


mont ſent him the ny anſwer he had given 
me; and when he had ended what he had to 


do at mine, he went gow: did fo at the place 


where Sir John was at, When we retarned 
to the houſe, he laid down the whole field 


on paper, with the three centres, and the 


walks from each of them. When this wa: 
ſhewn, 
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tog, it was agreed unanimouſly, that all 
ti, three ſhould be laid out on the ground 
1 planting carried on by that plan. 
noris was done, and ſtands ſo to this day, 
with very title variation ; only, that there 


* b 
. Jer {ome ſerpentine walks, and ſome ligures, 
ang down by your dear father, when he was 
1 1 I ten years old, An incredible number of 
"11 | mew are planted in this feld 3 but 1 Hall ſay 
nothing about the method that was taken, 
561.1 ecade 1 aw to tell you how every kind of 
tres is to be managed. I {Þall N ſay, that 
ped, he fee it expreſs themſclves highly plea- 
ice. {cd with it. 
pd now took pleaſure in planting, and in in- 
- up ofing; bur, becauſe 1 did not Hke the huf- 
ws bangry pr actiſed in this country, I got ſome 
onld | Farr from Dorſetſhire. This made me 
and aiside my greund 3 but as I knew the colt. 
ib of the climate, and the bad effects the 
me. b winds had, 1 made ſtrips of planting be- 
and WF + ix every inclofure, fome forty, fifty, or 
for WM * feet broad, as I thought way; Theſe 
wo e very well, and 1 nope will be a great 
reh. elter, and come to warm the dene From 
Wen the ': Engliſhmen we came to the knowledge 


d ro Wo! (owing and management of the prals ; ſeeds; 
thi ng of ſo great advantage, that I imiend to 
e ſomething on that head. to you, after Þ 

: finiſhed What 1 have to ſay about trecs. 
18 making inciotures and ſtrips of plant- 
ing, I turned my eyes to a Piece of ground 
| near 
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near the houſe very. barren, that carried 0. 
thing but furzes, or, as they are called h. 
Whins. My father had planted ſome of 
with birch; but having been ſpoiled by c. 
tle in my minority, were very much ac t. 
ed. I had cut them down tome years be. 
fore, and planted ſome other trees among il 
them. Upon my going one year to London, 
L committed it to your father, who took it 11 
hand, made it in walks, and now it is an cx. 
ceeding pretty ſpot of ground; and as it eve” 
' way differs from any thivg about t 
place, it is liked by all that fee it. This ond 4 
and your gran dmother ſeeing the unexpected 5 
ſucceſs of her former projects, went on toi 
another, that all who heard of .it were poſitiy 
it would de to NG purpoſe, 

The ſtory is this: There 33 a large warren 
here cloſe by the ſea ſide, vaſtly fandy : 
This, with ſeveral acres of arable, and pal- 
ture-Jand, was formerly let for a trifle 3 ſome 
years ago we found the rabbits (which were 
in great plenty, ſince what is called Warren 
was at leaſt four hundred acres) came ov! 
upon the neighbouring grounds, aer r 
much corn, and eat over what trees I hadf 
pianted, or hedges that were near them. This 
made ns demoliſh the warren, that is to ſay, 
root out the rabbits as much as we could; lo} 
that all this large field was laid waſte, and only 
ſerved to give a very little food to ſome ſheep, 
and young black cattle; but ſtill we did not 

repen! 


D. 
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En the delltoying of the rabbits. A Gen- 
eren, who had lived tome time at Ham- 
\f birgh, one day walking with your grand» 
* cr, faid, That he had ſeen fine trees 


. growing upon ſuch a foil. She took the hint, 
be pPlanted about fixty or ſeventy acres of 
nl this warren. All who faw it thought that the 
do 1 1zbour, and ett: es, Were Ne Way ; 
ie in to their great amazement, they ſaw them 


IO FB as well as in the beit grounds, The 
eue. ole field was dead ſand, with ſcarce any 

theres On it; nor was it only f. ſo poor upon the 
done. race, but continued ſo ſome yards down. 
(ccd ncnt thing that was fallen upon, was a 


m tog 0 poor, that, after beſtowing mor la- 
Rm IP and manure on it than it was worth, yet 
434% * . 


the next year it was as bad as it had been 
Detore. ſolve ) 2 1 
arten bote. I reſolved to fight no more with it, 


1 
— % Wo 


nds planted it all; and J cannot fay but it 
1 Wn | anſwers very weh. As t have a great deal 
come of fuch kind of land, ] deſign to plant 
ref i all, by TOP.” 
Favs Thus, my dear child, I have given you a 
38 ind of hittorical account of the beginning 
royed ict progreſs of planting here. I th I now go 
L head 2 to give you my opinion, of the beit me- 
Thigh 0! of raiſing and planting the different 
> 3 of trees, in uſe in this country. And, 
; og lan ſure, 1 ſhall differ from all that have 
en 3 on this ſubject, yer you may depend 
ſhaven. I ſhall tell you nothing, but what I 
id not have 
rEpen! i 
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have experience of, and when I ſay any thing 
J have only by report, 1 ſhall warn you of ir, 


CHAPTER: 1 


Have read ail the books I could lay myf 

hands on that are in Engliſh on the ſub. 
ject of planting, (and they are not few jn 
number ;) ſome good things are to be met 
with in molt of them, though there are none 
that J intirely agree with. John Evelyn, 
Eſq; ſeems to have had great {kill ; but 
language is affectedly cramp ; he news, in] 
my mind, too much regard to the age oft“ 
moon. and other niceties, that I think ab. 
ſolutely unneceſſary: He is tedious, and 
makes too many digreſſions; but in the main 
is a good author, I have been much indebt. 
ed to him, and ſhall have occaſion to mention 
him often. Moſes Cook was pardener tothe? 
Earl of Eſſex, and wrote much about che 
fame time; he ſeems to have underſtood h 
buſmeſs; and his book has been of great 16 
yet in many things I differ widely from him 
Many have written ſince; but the moſt 45 | 
have only been tranſcribers from theſe twc 
even to letting down their errors, and have ad. 
ded many more of their own, Some have wii 
inticely like philoſophers 3 but though n9 
mall 
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nan can be the worſe of philoſophy, yet T am 
e the affair of planting . be carried on 
ry ſacceſsfully with very little of it; fo that 
what they ſay ſerves more to entertain, than 
0 trad the reader. However, there have 
been many uſeful diſcoveries made of late, 
e hope there {till ſhall be more; for my 
rt ] ſhall only fer down what I know to be 
"ht from my own long experience. I ſhal! 
gin with the different ways of raiſing trees. 
By (ee: ds, is the moſt natur-! and common 
way; but ſome kinds do not carry any, or 
we have not got the knowledge of gathering 
managing them, I know authors ge- 
nerally begin a diſſertation upon the elements. 
Their next chapter is upon the different ways 
0: propagating trees from ſeeds, ſuckers, lay: 
ers, ſlips, and cuttings. 1 ſhall degin with 
bee ak; and tell how it is to be raiſed: then 
now it is to be managed, till it is fit for the 
— When I have done That, 1 hall write of 
alt | the other trees ] have e experience of in the 
ſame manner. 
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Of the. Oak. 


The oak is raiſed by the ſeed called the 
acorn. Authors mention different kinds in 
Britain; but I own I know nothing of it. 
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I have raiſed many, but could never obferyc 
any odels amongſt them. All my acorns came 
from England; yet I think there mult be 
more kinds than one; for that which comes 


from abroad, and is uſed for barrels, and 


wainfcoting, ſeems to be of a very different 

pi but I conld never procure any acorn: 
s Kind, though I am ſtill in hopes of g ger. 

ting er of them. I have raiſed many oaks, 


by letting the acorns in the ground, where 


they are deſigned ro ftand, We being 
removed; an J I think it by tar the belt way, 
if the ficld-mice could be ke we from dc 


itroving them; becauſe every time a tree is 


emoved, it puts aitop to the growth. Where 
the ground was bare, as in Binning- wood, and 
the warren when it w a begun to be planted, 
ihe acorns did very well: But, now hat no 
cattle are allowed to eat the graſs, it is grown 
ſo rank, that it falls down in winter; fo that 
now it is fo matted together, that the young 
ſhoots cannot force their way through; be; 
tides the mice and other vermine harbour 
there. Theſe two things have coll me many 
Luſhels of acorns. The way J have taken of 
late is, to make ſeed-beds after this manner. 
We trench a piece of good ground, and lay 
it out in beds, as gardeners do. On them the 
acorns are put with the ſharp point to the 
earth, and then cover them A an inch 
deep. The beſt ſcaſon for this work is. 
when the acorns drop in October; but as! 
had 
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had mine from England, 1 never could fer 


Em ſo early, bur I was ſure to put chem in 
he ground as foon as | got them, it it was not 
1 After they peep above the. ground, 


they ought to have ſome earth fitted upoit 
them; for froft may {well the ground, fo as; 


to ſpew up ſome of the acorns: in that Cale, 
they muſt be pur in again with a finger; it 
weeds come up, they matt be carefully taken 


away. After they have been in this bed for 


two full! years, and as much more as from 


the ſowing: time in October, till the planting- 


time in February, ſome authors ſuy, they 
flould ſtand three years in the ſeed-bed, by 
2 notion: that the acorn in two years has not 
exhauſted! all' its ſubſtance into the plant. 
ut J have been very careful to obſerve that, 
and never could obſet ve any part of the acorn 
not conſumed. I propoſe, in the February 


after they have ſtood two years, that they 


tſhouid be planted out. for good and all. 1 
thought this had buen a notion of my own , 
out fince I began to uſe this method, I faw- a 
wood planted by a gentleman after this man- 
ner, THAT Was in a very thriving way. The 
things that put me upon altering the common 

aſtom was, that the trenching ground for 
orte was both expenſive and troubleſome, 
for they mult be kept clean; which is conti 
anal labour. Another reaſon J gave before, 
that every removal of a tree checks the 
growth; and the third reaſon was, that for 
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many years I had fer out the firs from the 
ſced · bed to where they were always to ſtane 
with great ſucceſs: fo that if I could raiſe ail I 
my trees from the ſecd without any reme- | 


ving, it would certainly be the beſt way 


! 


but I have. given reaſons why it cannot be 
done. In all the authors I have read, there | 
is one poſitive order that I never follow, vig 


the cutting of the top-rœot or the carrot root 


of the oak. I think it needleſs when they | 
are taken from the ſeed bed, and I acver in- | 


tend to plant an oak another way. The 


writers on planting take up much time in ad- | 
viling the ſetting the fame fide of the tree to 
the ſan that was to it before; but 1 think | 


this is a nicety not worth the regarding. 


They likewile tell what forts of ſoils are moit | 
proper for the oak; but as it is my favourite 
tree, I have planted it every where, and I can | 
hew them very thriving on rich, poor, mid. 
dling, heathy, gravelly, clayey, moſſey, 
ſouty, and rock y ground, nay even upon | 
dead ſand. And it is vifible that the oak : 
grows every where on my grounds Falter} 


$4.3 T4. 8 


than any other tree; ſome of the aquaticks 


only excepted. 
_ Having faid fo moch, I hall now mentien 
ſomething of what diſtance from one anoine 
the oaks ſhould be fer at. In natural woe | 
the trees ſtand cloſe, but in time the lea! 


thriving decay, by often cutting, and the 


dropping of the trees that are left for timber, 
4 16 | 1 : 
e 


urite : 
I can} 
mid. a 
vey, | 
upon 


0 2K 


faltet! 
\Licks | 
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7 periſh by this means. Large oaks ſtand 
1 8 cat diſtance; but I cannot allow that 


to be a good reafon why, in new plantations, 
vaks ſhould be ſet at forty, fifty, or th fe et 


gitance, far leſs (as fome of our modern au— 


thors adviſe) at as many yards; for though 


they may fee g great trees ſtand ſo, yet it 18 


5 chan probable theſe trees 1 5 in a 


thicket, and the reſt in time have been taken 
3 Way. i is certain, if we ſhoald plant trees 
at that diſtance, particularly! in a country ſo 
ohſect to winds, they might turn buſhes per- 
haps, but never come to be what is called a 
tree, I have proved that acorns are not dear, 
nor doth it require much trouble or expence 
raife them; lo that ſhould we loſe nine in 
ten, it is but a trifle 3 but that may be ſaved 
too by planting Teſs valuable trees among the 
Oaks, thar, by the cutting them down, may 
y d {ome profit, without doing any harm to 
the Oaks; on rhe contrary, do them ſervice, 
by keeping them warm, as I nave ſaid before 
my anſwers to rhe Onions againſt cloſs 
planting ; fo that I think, it oaks are planted 
it twenty feet diſtance, and other trees ict a- 
mongſt them, it may do very well; and if 
afterwards, when they have deft! -oyed the o- 
ther trees, if they are thought to ſtand too 
near, they may be thinned at N and ino 
ar but merchants may be got for ſuch half. 
pro own oaks. I now come to the pruning. 
No tree ſhould be allowed to tork. 1 mean to 


B 3 | put 
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put out two {tems, one upright ſhoot ſhou!d 


only be ſuffered ; for when there are two or 


more, the ſap that ſhould all run into one, and 
make it a good tree, is diſperſcd into many; 
and this negle& is the cauſe that millions of 
trees never come to the quarter of the vel? 
they would have arrived at, had due cars 
been taken to have them trained up to on 

fem : $01 recommend the beginning to prune 

them, and all other foreſt- trees, when they 
ire young. At the ſame time, I am not for 
ables, the trees quite wichout branches; but 
| would have but few. If the tree has been 
neglected, begin at the undermoit branches, 
rake them and. the next row. clean away, but 
when you come higher up, only take off : 
uranch here and there, or ſhorten ſome, which 
mult be cat away by the body of the tree 
next ſeaſon, and thin the head, io that the 

winds may get through; for if a tree is top. 

heavy, the wind will take ſuch imprei- 

tion on it, that it will either break ſhort, or 
be laid over; ſo that it will never wo 1 4 
fAraight tree. By this way of doing, as | 
have propoſed, a tree may be brought to Chat 

height one plcafes, without any more branches 
than what are neceſſary, To draw up the 
ſlip, the cleareſt account of this, is ro be met 
with in Moſes Cook's book, in the chapter of 
oaks, The belt time, I think, for pruning is 
after the ſap is at reſt, by a pretty hard frolt ; 
but tho? the branches art cut oi at this ſeaſ: on, 


mans 
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bud 11any trees, particularly the oak, are very apt 
v or to put out ſmall young ſhoots at the ſame 


and pl: ce where the carryers were cut off. Theſe 
ny; gold be cut off the midſummer after the firſt 
s of | pri: vning 3 and if done ſo for a few ſummers, 
en: 2 bark of the tree will grow fo firm, that no 
car: Wl nor ſhoots will break out on the ſides. 
one Wl Some peopie lop, (by that I mean cut the 
ruve e rops of the oaks); but I intirely difap- 
hey prove of that practice, ſince the higher an oak 
t for Wl is, the greater is its value. There is another 
bot way of managing oaks and other trees, that 
been Ml ! hin may be as good as pruning ; and that 
hes, is, the nibbing of the faid buds in the ſpring. 
but WM |: this practice 1s begun when the trees are 
off „ young, it will have very good effects; fince, 
hich WM ©: ch ene the ſup's breaking out on the 
tree des, it forces it to run up to the top of the 
the WF fic. Ii {hail not waſte any time with telling 
top- Wl fe uſes of this tree, fince every body knows 
pret- 's value. And now I have faid all that I 
or en needful of the management of this 
ow «Wl © AW ea tree, that has been ſo long called 
as | = king of the foreft, and ſhall now treat of 
what the beech. 
nches | 
p the SCF. 
© met | 
ter Of tbe Beech. 
ing 1s 
froſt; Though they who have writ about trees, 


eaſon, WW nention two kinds of beeches; I know no 
many difference. 
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difference. They are to be raiſed from 
mult ; and could it be preferved from vcr 
min, ſhould never be removed, but the fecd 
fet where it is to ſtand: But the mice, © | 
are ſo fond of it, that I am forced to fow the | 
mult in a ſeed-bed, and treat this tree in e. 
very thing like the oak ; ſo I refer you to 
what is above. But there is one great di! | 
ference; for as the oak will thrive on almoſt 
any ground, the beech is very ſhy. In gol 
ground it thrives very well, but not in Clay 5 
or wet; but for gravelly or dry ſandy ground, 
none better. It is a beautiful tree; and tho 
when young, grows ſome time very crooked 
yet, as it grows older, will turn ſtraight. . 
ought 10 be diſbadded and pruned, as F di- 
rected of the oak. It makes a fine hedge for 
beauty in a wilderneſs, but I doubt it is not 
good for coppice-wood, ſince they ſay it doth 
riſe kindly from the root, when cut down, 
Bat of this 1 have no experience; it is very 
proper for walks, or avenues, or groves, But 
I think, were the timber of it leſs uſed tor 
chairs, 'bed- ſteads, Sc. it would be better; 
for the worm takes it ſoon. In other coun- 
tries, it gives a price for feuel; but, as d 
have a great many coal mines, 1 hope we {hall 
never be reduced to cut our moſt beautiti 
trees for firing. Now I go on to 
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SE CF: H. 
Of the Elm. 
Fhere are many different kinds of this 


tree. I ſhall begin with what has grown 
long in this country, and is called the Scots 


em. There are many huge trees of this kind, 


* 


both as to ſtature and greatneſs, yet remain - 
ng, that if they had in their youth met with 
{ich diſbudding and pruning as 1 have recom- 
mended, would have been ſurpriſingly beautt- 
ful,and of great value; but they have been al- 
owed to fork, and to run out into great arms, 
which is a pity, ſmce the timber of it is both 
{trong, of fine colours, and prettily veined, 
very little inferior (in my opinion) to {ome 
a the Weſt-India woods ſo mach run after 
for tables, chairs, cheſts and cabinets. It is 
plentifully almoſt every year. It has been 
eme other elm than this, that Mr Evelyn 


Jays, ripens its ſeed in March and April, for 


this doth not ripen till the beginning or mid- 
de of June. It is a light feed, much like 
%; it is to be gathered when ripe, which 
known when the hufk is full, and the {ced 
| The way of ſowing it, is; on a bed 
wel! trenched, and finely raked, lay the ſeed 
on pretty thick, and draw the carth (that 

has 


propagated by the feed, which they carry 


if 
| 
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has been thruſt off with the back of the rab? 
over the bed, as the gardeners do when thy 


CDEU 
fow carrots, When the plants have \pr i Lets 
up half an inch, it will be fit to ſift on one. 
fine earth to fix them the better. Then Kir 
them free from all weeds for two year: : 
and then let them where they are to thay Ir þ 
for good, I have always found this WO 
ſhyer as to the foil it grows on, than either 0147 
the oak. or the beech ; and I cannot un wr 
they thrive, except upon good ground. h eff 
ſuch ground as my wildernefs, when trenchd,M.id : 
they proſper exccedingly ; but as J 25 rec 
tried them every where, where they do noo! 


like the foil, they are ſcabby, ſtunted, hide-Wh\ 7: 
bound things; and in my mind it is loft Eo 
bour to plant them in poor weak ground, g 
am not ſure if this tree is What in England | any 
called the witch. elm. Another kind, with oe. 
leaf like that of the horn beam, I have hearlMr: + 

called the London elm. The long waik a. !: 
Holland-houſe, and the incomparable one Ui car: 
Kenſington (now hedped) is, of what 1 cali: 
the London elm. In the hedge rows 1505 ug 
that city, this tree grows in great plenty u: 
and che cuſtom is, to cut off all the -n 
branches cloſe by the body of the tree, 
only leave a very little head; ſo that in Wu Rec. 
ter, the country looks as if it were int? 
incloſed by high bedges; and in the mY ny 
are as bare as may poles, except the litten 
ucad, that appears to be no bigger tb. 


en 
10 SY 
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room uſcd in a ſtable, How often they 
1 ib this operation, or what aſe they turn 
ie prunings to, I cannot tell. They fax 
on: he timber ' of great uſe. I believe it doth 
ch of carry ſeed ; bur it is {raiſed of layers, 
abs taken from the root, or by ſuckers. 
tan t Evelin adviſes to raiſe them after this 
rob nr: Take, fays he, truncheons of the 


her = > P3743 Oo 4+ Ie N 
t neboaghs and arms of elms, cut 1 the ſcantling of 
15 þ FE | 22 9 Cr £ Py s t! 225 172 
Pa an's arm, about an ell in length ; cheſe 


be chopped on each fide 0; »poſite, and 
bead into trenches about half a foot deep, co- 
ave cred about two or three firgers Wick good 
not hhcald. The ſeaſon for this work is the end 


de. r January, or early in Febiwoery , if the froſts 
t a. o not binder. And, after the brit year 


s may cut or ſaw the truncheons off, in as 
10 Way places as you find canie, and as the 
m7 1:00: and rooted ſprouts will direct, for 
8 plantation, Another. method he adviſes, 
iop a young elm, the lop being about three 
rears growth. Do it in the latter end of 


ch, when the ſap begins to creep into the 
ſouglis, and the buds are ready to break out; 


\ ll 


or che boughs into lengths of four feet 
110% WWontins leaving the knot where the bud ſcems 


1 PAL forth! In the middle. I. err theſe More 
1ECc3 in frenches of three or four inches 


e in good mould well troden, and they 
ing, intailibly procure you a crop; but, as I 
ITT N - 12 . 

wehen cried theſe methods laſt ſpripg, 1 can- 


or tell how they ſucceed; but I ſhall tell 
yOu 
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you e if 1 live. N. B. ny this 
kind of elm is not raiſed in a ſeec- bed, 
be proper. to have a narſery to let ew 1 
This is a niece of ground trenched and m. 
free from weeds and roots; into this ſet you, 
young elms, thus raiſed, at u foot's diſtance e 
very way; there let them ſtand, the ground 
being kept clean, for two > years 3 and then they 
ary. be ſet for good. There are more kind, 
elms in England. but I have not experi 
ence of them. Beſides another kind, catici 
the Dutch elm, that will grow upon a much 
coarſer ſoil, than any I have named; 1 neve; 
ſaw any of. them of the ſize of what is calic 
a tree; mine are all young; 1 am told they 
never giow thirty feet high; and I am igns 
rant if f the timber is of any uſe, It puts ou! 
numberleſs ſuckers, ſo _ It Laue, all grass. 
walks within the reach o! roots. Son. 
uſe them for hedges; but, Ach ink, both the! 
and the Scots elm ate untic for that ule, the! 
leaves being too broad and difapreeavt! 
rough, One thing I had forgot, when 1 wa 
writing of the oak, but 1 mall fer it da 
here, as being neceſſaty for all trees ſet out 2 
I have adviſed from the ſeed- bed, That cat: 
{hould be taken, to keep the grals and weed: 
from growing about the roots of the plants 
leſt chey choke or ftrangle them; when they 
once come away heartily, neither can {to; 
their growth. I go on t 


x 
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. 
Of the Afb, 


* 


Which 15 raiſed from the fecd commonly 


called the Aſhen- Leys. They Are ripe 1 Oc. 


tober. When gathered, they ſhould be car- 
ried where the ſeed-bed is already prepared, 
and the earth prefled off with the back of the 
rake : the ſecd ſhould be laid on this bed fo 
as to cover it all, and then the earth mult be 
drawn over the ſeed. I think the ſooner this 
is done, after the feed is ripe, the better; but 


though the feed be thus tte yet it will 


not begin to peep above ground till ſpring 
twelve months alter. 1 B to ſow them 
thus, rather than be at the trouble of laying 
them in ſand for a year, and then lowing 
them in a feed bed. After they appear, they 
ſhoul, 5 be let ſtand 45 two years in chis bed, 

-:refolly weeded, and then ſet out for good, 

as] have ſaid ers and the {fame care * 
keeping them clean, diibudding, aud pruning, 

odd be taken of them. as I have adviſed of 
other trees. It i Pp NH 1ard to be diſtinct as 10 
the {oil that the aſh delights to grow in; ſome» 


times an aſh is ſeen to thrive very well on a 


Our, wet, {14 ſoil, and within two yards of it, 
won the ſame kind, the other allles. are ſuch 
bark bound ſtunted things, that it is a ſhime 


C 16 
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to fee them. All this makes me wonder v hy 
lome, who have writ about woods, ſhould lay arc 
it down as a rule in the planting of WoOodds, h 
that every third ſett ſhould be an aſh. Inv 
ſure, that if I had done ſo in tlie ground: | DU 
have planted, I ſhould have repemed it long 
cre now. in my wilderneſs, and ſome oth: Ml d 
places, they thrive prodig:oully ; yet I wi oy 
had fet fewer of them there; for it is a tree) 
that is fo Jong of putting out its leaf, that MI © 
gives 2 winter look to the whole fic Id, in {p18 ©! 
ef the verdure of the other trees, tho* when Ml in 
it puts out its leaves, they are of a cheariv REN 
Ree and it carries them when moſt other? 50 


rees ſhed theirs, the“ not always. It is a tree 
f great, almoſt general nſe; I therefore <n-M "+ 
ee it in the ſtrips of planting betwis:l ©© 
the incloſures, and What part of my wood: [Ml - © 


can get it to thrive in. They are not proper to 
be ſet very near corn- fields, the roots run. 
ning within reach of the plow, and the Jeave 
taint the graſs in autumn. This tree, if c: 
fully managed, as I have directed, may be 
brought to a great height and larg reneſs, 3nd 
of value, 


3 P. C 1 q V 4 1 N 
I 

Of the Moluui. 6 
N a 5 . 


This tree is only propagated by the nut. Som 
talk of different kinds; but as what we gl 
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| la are all from France, they ſeem all alike to me- 
This tree of all others (if poſſible  thoutd nc. 
ver be removed, fince it fuffers much by it; 
has ene of the vermin we are forced to 
Manage ic in every thing like the oak, The 

«bod and branches of this tree ſhould be 


che 

ich fo taken away, (and what I never can 
ee enough againſt) forking ſhould be prevent- 
a ed for no tree is more apt to 1 than this 

lte one, and none loſes more of its value by do- 

18 ing o. Had we greater plenty of this uſeful 

11M 20d beautiful timber, the furniture of our 

ter bones, ſach as chairs, tables, bediteads, Cc. 
rol ow made of beech, would be much more 
el. handlome, as well as durable, beſides the great 

1M {mand the cabinet-makers always have for it; 

ms BS 8 with it Was more propagated, 

1 

run 

5 1 

v be Of tbe Cheſnut. 

; {his tree thrives beſt when raiſed from the 
nut. We muſt treat it as the oak in all 
reſpects s but if it could be preſer ved from ver- 
min, would do far better unremoved. It is 
very apt to put out ſuckers, and many ſide- 
dranches, which ought to be taken carefully 

IO aw; ty; for it inclines much to ſpread, If this 
di dot done, it will nor be eaſy to get it to 


grow to a great height, which it will do if 
C 2 | care 
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care is taken of it. Why a late reverend 1: 


thor has placed the cheſnut amongſt che! 17 


kind of trees, 1 know not, ſince I have { en 
them very hi; gh, and pr oportionately | arge 


and that there is the remains of one in Eug. 
land, that I think has been looked on as the 


greateſt tree in it. Cheſnut is the beſt under. 
wood of any, the maple only an rad it 
lives under tte drop of another tree, and ſo 


is very excellent for coppice. It loves ihe 


ſame foil as the walnut doth, which thrives 


beſt upon a rich land. Some raiſe them by 


layers and fuckers ; but it is my fix'd opinion 
and practice, that it is beſt to raiſe all trce: 
from the feed, if it carry any, Whether the 
cheſnuts that are produced here will ſerve for 
teed, I-cannot ſay; for tho' they are em age 


perfectly formed, grow hard, tho” ſmail, 


pen, and are very well taſted. What we get 
every year from Spain, France and Portugal, |, 
are fo much fairer, that I always chuſed to 
fet the forcigners. I know a Gentleman W 
cut down ſome he had planted himſelf, and 
wainſcotted a room with them. To mc! 
ſeemed very pretty, yellowith, with black 
veins, Mr Evelyn tells many- uſes made 0! 
them; but as I only write how trees are 0 
be raiſed the beſt way, and to advife the 
munning old errors, 1 fhall not launch out 0 
tay all I know, far leſs to _— what I have 
heard or read, There is another kind called 
the horſe cheſnut. 
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au. 
ul 
cen S ECT. VII. : 
ug. Of the Horſe Cheſnut. 
ler. This tree is raiſed by the nut very like in 
it ok to the other; bur if tafted, is intolerably 
oY bitter. I think it one of the moſt beautiful 
the :rocs chat fever faw. It has a clear, ſmooth, 
vez fiining bark; it nacurally grows upright ; has 
by WR *! think) the broadeſt leaf of any tree WC 
ion hive, and comes earlieſt out in the ſpring; it 
rces carries a fine flower, whſte for the moſt part, 
the tha' ſome have them more rediſh. Fhe flower 
for MW. {finds erect; thefe age ſucceeded by the nut; 
mes then this tree has the misfortune ro be 
i. vor bricde, and cannot reſiſt the wind, but 
oct Wl 15 often ſnapt over when in its greatelt beauty; 
gal, et hen cut hedgeways, (as ar Highgate), 
to i itinds the ſtorm, and grows to a tolerable 
l right ; bur the hedging of trees (in my opi— 
and nion) cakes away much of the beauty they 


nive in their natural ſhapes 7 yet to farround 
a kitchen garden, or when you would have 
things warm and early, I know no {ach ſhel- 
ter as a hedge of horſe cheſnut. I never heard 
that che timber of it was of any ule; yer as 


t t0 a vatt dere about 4 place, I think it 
i hn be propagated, but not in woods, as 


„cet cheſuut. 
3 SECT. 


this tree, I refer you to Mr Evelyn, who ili WW: 
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8 E. C F. VIII. IK 
Of the Plane Tree, tho 
This tree, I believe, is the fame with what ge. 


in England is called the Sycamore. By Mg | 
can oblerve, this appears to have been the 


_ yourite tree in all te north part of W 


for there is no old feat, no gentleman's hovic, Nhe 
nor any place where trees are, but the Pena 
is the moſt numerous. It is raiſed from 5 bas 
keys as the aln; but with this difference, tages 
when ſown in November when ripe, ha 
riſe early the next ſpring, and when managed 
as I have advifed that the other trees £09 
be, the Plane will rife to a great height an. 
largencls; they carry a fine leaf, and put ov! 
early in the Spring, one a fortnight before 
other; but 1 ſee no other difference epi 
them. It makes a fine ſhade, and never yic), 
to the wind, unleſs raifed when young an... 
the ſhelter of a wall, that makes it ſnow: | 
falt, that when it gets above it, the cnc 
neſs of the ſhoots makes it unable to refill the 
winds, It is ſhy as to the ſoil, but will thr:ve 
where the elm and aſh do. For the uſes ol 


inform you, not only of this, but of evory WP" : 
other tree. In the ſame houſe where one ro] 
ie wainſcotted with cheinut, there is ator BR 
* 1e 
en 
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ne with Plane; it looks very well; but! 
vas told it was very hard to work; yet it 
takes the worm very ſoon, unless varniſhed 
on both ſides: I belicve it is of no preat value, 
no ſome think otherwiſe; and 1 hear it has 
pon lately diſcovered, that driven into the 
earth for poſts to gates, it laſts, without rot- 
ing, longer than any tree yet t! ried: If this 
be true, and What Meſlrs Evelyn and Cook 
Jay, hat in a park the deer will not touch it, 
here is no doubt it ought to be propagated, 


ne ice ir grows high, and great "and ſtreight, 

the 15 a broad cal, looks woll in chickets, and 
that (ts the winds. 

Hey 

Sed | 

TH SEG -F +. 

and 

on Of the Horn: btam. 

= 41, 

Kt Writers recommend the raiſing this tree 
cl); From layers or {ackers 3 but 1 chuſe to do 6 
lr Wy the feed, tho” it hes as long before it peeps 

c % Wes fe aſh doth; and ſhould be ordered the 
ter- me way. It makes a pretty hedge in a wil 
the Ncrneſs, and 1 hear comes to be a large tree 
rie Herta J ever faw of them in this Country are 
s of {Mut young ; nay, I never faw a tall tree of 


ill W's Liod; for in Hertfordthire, where they are 
vc) WW! Lear plenty, they are all, as tar as Icould 
oem {Wobicrve, pollards; and 1 have feen them ſhoots 
thc! eg out frech branches from the head wicn 
10 16 the 


— 
> 
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the body of the tree was quite hollow, gg. 
only the ſhell left. I hear the timber is off: 
uſe, but I have no kind ot experience of 


TI have many hedpes of this plant, and hay 


fer out teverals for trees; but whether I hav: 


miſtaken the ſoil J have planted them on, 


what 1s the mafrrer, { cannot tell; but us Ve! 
they thrive, as I expected, in hedges, they 


; 
/ 


keep feathered from the ground to a greg 7 


height, and like the beech carry the witheterte 
leaves till the new ones in the ſpring thru tue 
them off. This makes a hedge of HornbeanWhuc 
2 great ſhelter to any thing that is ſurronn ded +2 


— 


by it. It deft: gned for a nedoe, it (ho! 110 be It 


neither pruned nor diibudi Ided, 'bin if for 


tree, ſhould be both, and never fuffercd sp: 
fork. = 7 


8 E. — - , 
N 4 * 6 WF + 4 NC 


Of the Sarvice. 

I am told of many kinds of this trec ; | 
have but one which has a dark green bei 
broad, white on the under fide; it carrics 4 
cluſter of white bloſſoms; they are ee 
by one of red berries, by which they ate 
raiſed, Their colour makes a pretty vari!) 
when mixt with other trees; but Whether 
comes to he a large tree, or is of any V 21116, 
1 cannot tell; but 2 Was once told there is 0 


2 2 — —1— — — — 
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ind of Sarvice that is as valuable as the mo- 
jonny, What Kind ir is, lam yet to learn, 


S EU T. X. 
Of the Black Cherry, 


This is called here the Gees. and is of two 


orts; the fruit of the one is black, and the 


ther red, both (it large) delicio as, and are 
nuch improved by grafting. They riſe to a 
eat height, and take ap lirge bodies; nor 
sit at all y what ſoil it is ſet in. It has a 
hining bark, is in great beauty in the end of 

pril Hand the beginning of May, waen quite 
-vered with the white bloſſoms, and in July 
hen Bows of fruit, that it ſeldom fails to carry 
n great quantities. Moſes Cook talks of 


ne of a great height, and I very y well believe 


n, yet it is very brittle, and ſoon broke y 
: find I am told the frames of the com- 
yon ruſh-botromed chairs, that come from 
Jol! Lad, are made of this tree. Be that as it 


vill, it ſhould be more encouraged than what 
t is, both. for its beauty and fruit. I ſhall 
ow mention a very beantitul tree in 


SECT. 
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5 TED | Wie: 
r. 50 
4 
The Quick eam. 1 
| tre 
This tree is called in the country the 11 
or roddan-tree; it has a ſmooth bark; her 
branches grow almoſt upright, ſo that it | ay 


difficult to prevent them from forking, cee 
may be done with care. It has a long n 


row leaf, bears a fine cluſter of white flowen 


in May, that ſhew very pretty, and the ri 


_ fruit that hangs very long, gives it a ri 


look, and is a great relief to the black buch 
and the thraſhes. The tree is eaſily rai 

by the berries. Rub off the pulp and ſow rl 7 
feed in the feed-bed as directed of other ſccc:iM-:;' 


Do the ſame with the Sarvice and the black: j 
cherry; but the Quickbeam hes as long be o. 
low ground before it peeps as the aſh ; but 
am not fo poſitive as to the other two. I nk: 
ver faw a large tree of this kind but one, ym 


it had been cut down, and ſprung from the ro 2: 
in three ſtems, I have no doubt but it mM « 
(if taken care of) become high and great. 


nough. Mr Evclyn tells its uſes; but I Wc 
mention one that he doth not. The val): 


ſells at equal price with that of the oak. "Wo, 
thrives in almoſt any ſoil. I was told "ya 
friend, that unleſs the earth is now and the! 
ſtirred at the roots of theſe trees, that ii?) 

A 
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i! grow bark-bound and unthriving ; but 
ire older than mine; but ſhould it happen, 
he cure is eaſy, ſince it is fo beautiful a tree; 
nd of ſuch fervice to the ſinging birds, and fit 
or tanning; I think it ought to be propa- 
ated, 1 all i in the next ſection recommend 
tree that I do not remember to have ſeen 
n England, though 1 am told they have 
hem; nor have's ſeen them mentioned by 
ny of their authors as a iree; one indeed 
pcaks Of jt as a ſhrub, 


F 

— 

owe 

de re S RU I XII. 

A FI 

bid The Laburrum, or Peaſe-cod Tree. 

Taye! | 

vw 18 This tree is ſo called here. I ſhall firſt de- 
5 cribe it, and then tell how it is to be raiſed. 
„lack 


8 has a yellowiſh green bark, with leaves al- 
ig be ot of the ſame colour, ſhaped like the tre- 
vil, It puts out a flower that hangs down 
Ine ea bunch of grapes of a fine lemon-colour, 


-, omectimes a foot long, made vp of a great 
e 700! pony | {mall flowers like the lilly, but difterent 
t ma colour. The lilly-flower is erect, and the | 
eat Oi:burnum hangs. I have ſeen fo many flowers ] 


ml | dom an old tree of this kind, that it has been 
; Dark } over bright lemon colour; after the flower, 
< "WF 0:71c5 fmall pea-cods, one n every | ittle 
Co0Y OW Cr Was, Theſe, fe ripe, are threſh- 
et 3 ſown ir bed have told o- 
and ſown in a ſeed-bed, as I have told o 

he! | ther 
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ther ſeeds are. After two years, they ong! 
to be fer out; they are no ways ſhy as 40 
ſoil they are planted in, neither is much look 
ing after required. The hares are fo fonds 
them, that they will cat nothing elle if thy 


can get them, ſo that 1 ſet numbers 


that they may ſpare my other trees. | a 
farptized that any creature ſhould eat the 


for the bark is moit terribly bitter, ande 


* 


ſced is a ſtrong vomit; it has not bee jr 
koned a tall tree, ſince it is very apt to fork 


though I doubt not, with care in prunin 
but they may be brought to be tall enoup 


I have ſome that are as tall as the other 
thatare of the ſame age, Could we get ths 


to take a great b body, they might be of 7 
value; for the timber is exceedin gly h 
and of an uncommon colour, Viz. a nl 


yellow, vein'd with a Dlackim purple. We 


it once the ſize to be fawed into planks, 


would make comparable fables, Ec. T 


qaickbeain and this tree when let alternately! 


a walk, has a very good effect, My cos. 
venue is lined with them, 


SEC TT. RA; 
Of the Maple. 


The maple 15 to be raiſed from feed. 
kers, or layers, I chute the fult Way 1: 


* 
Ne. 
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de keys like the plane ; but chey lic as long in 
ede bed without ſpronting as the aſh, and 
oo: mould be managed in every thing like it. 
ee have few large trees of this kind that 1 
know of; but 1 have ſeen huge ones in Eng- 
land. It is much valued by "cabinet- makers 
and gun-ſmiths. It grows a beautiful tree; 


heb ic dropping of it is fo pernicious, that 
do other tree can live below it, though the 

WM maple itſelf will thrive un der every thing, 

een the fir, which is the worſt of all trees 
111088 £2 200 W under. It makes a Pretty hedp e in 
0 wilde rneſs, and changes the colour of ts 
tree leaf twice at leatt every year. I have little 
dle espctience of it myſclt; but i ſhall have oc- 

= 4 n to mention it alter wards, when 1 come 
, to treat of fences, Mr Cock ſays it loves a 
dry ground or a bank moiſt, Mr Evelyn is 
vl very eloquent in the praiſe of this tree, and 
1k: MW --vcn extravagant when he tells the value the 

I tients pat upon tables of this timber. He 
itcly wks of different kinds, but 1 know but of 
ro one. 1 am intending to raiſe many of them. 

proceed now to 
S ECT. XV. 
Of the Lime. 

d. fun The lime, which is beſt when raiſed from 


as Bt 1 though I could never raiſe one that 
. D way, 
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way, by reaſon that I never knew it come t 
perfection here; and I hear but ſeldom i 
England. I have often given commiſſions {qr 
it, bot thoſe I employed neglected them; 
have raiſed however a great many by layers 
There are two kinds, one Whole twips are 
rediſh in winter, with a large round leaf; 

prefer 1: tothe other with the green twips, and 
the more pointed ſmaller leaf; they are both 
to be raiſed the ſame way. This tree Tequite; 
to be much pruned, to keep it from forking, 
yet it muſt be done with diſcretion ; for it i; 
allowed to be thick in the head. The wind 
may harm it. It makes a fine hedge, cither 
feathered from the root, and then the ey ma; 
be ſer at two feet diſtance, or {et at ten, and 
Lrained up to what height you pleaſe, and 
then hedged above that either way. They 
are very beautiful. I have ſeen them twelv: 
or fourteen feet high in the ſtem, and tber 
hedged. There is an avenue of them at Zion. 
houſe, that, after a clear ſtem, are clipped 
into pyramids ; but I thought it made them 
look too formal, and conſtrained ; Befid-: ! 
think the natural ſhape of a lime-tree, Will 
a little correction, much more ornament. 
and 1 believe this tree is of very little ot 

aſe, though Mr Evelyn finds a great many. 


SE C1 
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r. @AYL 
Of ihe Hazel. 
Though I think this rather a buſh than 2 


tree, they are railed from the nuts, and are 
to be ordered like the other nuts; but as they 


never come to be trees, I have been at litt ſe 


care about them. They ſerve for under- 
wood, good for the binding up faggots, and is 
of ſpecial uſe for the ſievier; but that doth 
not confume many. Some people like the 
nuts, which are of many kinds, as che com- 
mon, the Spaniſh, the filbert, and the cob- 
nat. Dry ground is recomm ended for them, 
though Jam certain I have ſcen them grow 
<p 2 Quite contrary ſoil. But now I have 

0 fo much on trees that grow upon good 


. 


land, that I ſhall end this chapter, and begin 


8 A PT ER II. f Aquaticks. 


Sie 
Of the Birch. 


AN amphibious tree, that ir r1VeS upon a 
1 wet, dry, rich, poor, Os clayey, 
rav. elly, Or rockey oil. It Call} a feed 

133 | thas 


* 

I 
* 
| 
1 
1 
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that one of my people pretends to know how 
to manage, though hitherto his ſucceſs |; 
not been great; but as ſoon as 1 have ſeen 
his way ſucceed I ſhall add the receipt. The 
way | have taken has been, to beg leave of 
the (Gentlemen who have woods to allow 
my people to yather the young birches, 
either fuckers, or from the blown feed ; but 
as theſe Gentlemen are not carefv! enough to 
keep the cattle from paſturing in their wonds, 
the moſt part of the plants 1 could get were 
cat over; this obliged me te cut them cloß 
above the root when I ſet them; but as they 
now begin to come up in my own wood; 
where no cattle are allowed to come, I hope 
to be ſupplied that way, though the raiſine 
them from ſeed ſhould mifgive, (which I wiſh 
may not). The way I am to take is this 
to draw them carefully either in the ſpring or 
autumn, andfet them where they are to itand 
After they have ſtood a year, F intend to cut 
them over in the - ſpring. This will make 
them riſe. in tuits, and they may be eafily re 


*. 


daced to one ſingle item, and fo brought te 


a tree. The reaſon for which I wiſh ther 


may dp by the ſeed is, to have them in great 
er plenty; four as 1 ſaid they thrive in e 

ground. I have ſeen them às high and pre: 
as moſt trees. It is excellent for coppice 
wood: It ſmells ſweetly after rain, and | 
pretty (I think) to look at. No tree is mote 
aſked after by the country people, both e 


22? 
1 
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their houſes, plouphs, and all other utenſils 


of haſbandry ; and by tapping them in the 


ſpring, they extract a liquor, which, after 
fermentation, becomes a very ſpirituous, deli 
cute and wholeſome wine. But as I am only 
writing of the railing of trees, brewing is not 
my buſinels; I therefore refer you to Mr 
Evelyn, Mr Cook, and the tranſactions of 
the Royal Society, for receipts for making 
this wine. I have ſet many of this kind of 
tree, and if I live PII plant many more of 
thei, fince I think it much more profitable 
than the free that ſhall be next treated of, 
Hough much extolled. 


ELECT: 
Of the Alder. 


For this tree 1 nave laid ont more money 
for all the reſt about this place; for I 

rot chem from Holland, and I was not only 
impoſed upon at firſt buying, but wanting 
ſkill myſelf, I had the misfortune toe empioy 
men to olant them that were ignorant. They 
{et them too deep; this made them fret at 
che tops, and dic downwards, fo that I was 
forced to cat them over; yet, for all That, 
there are fewer (comparatively) thriving al-. 
about this place, than of any other tree 
have yet planted However, I believe 1 
dd 2 nave 


15 
4 
Y 
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have more that are thriving than what I cov! 
get ſold, if they were all fit for the ax; for 
there is no great demand for them. Yet i: i; 
a handſome tree, with à fine dark coloured 
green leaf, and neither the ſhade, nor the 
dropping of it, do any hurt to the prafs. |] 
know not the way of railing them, but I be 
lieve all I ſhall ever have occaſion for 1 may 
get in my own grounds, as Igather the birch, 
amongſt the older ones, Mr Fveiyn tel! 
many uſes they are fit for. I (hall name bu 
two; the firit is, the planting them on a 
banks of rivers, ſerves to keep them fr: 
being run away by the Water; the roo! 
running through the earth hinders the ri 
from making breaches. The anther uſe is, 
the branches cut off and faggoted laid in ie 
bottoms 'of drains for carrying off water 
whins or furze laid a-top of the alders, 2nd 
then the carth Jaid above all makes the g: ound 
ſolid, ſo that the ploughs go as on ni 
ground. I have fried theſe drains wit 
great ſucceſs 


* 


SECT, I 
Of the Poplars. 


We have few poplars of any ſize in 55 
country that I know of; but having h card 
much of their height and greatneſs in the 


\ 
plac 
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d places, I bave got ſome of the kind I was told 
for MW were the beſt. T bey hitherto proſper very 


ell, and are eaſily raiſed from cuttings, as the 
\red Ml willow ; but as mine are but young, I can 
the MI ſay but little about them ; they have a whi- 


Ie bark, and a yellowiſh green leaf; for the 
be. uſes 1! refer you to Mr Evel yn. 


Of the Abels. 


+4 wiſh could as eauly raiſe this tree; but 
ow no other way of doing it, than by the 
yo ung plants that run from the roots of the 
er ones, or where there has been a nurſery 

| chem ; ior though they are taken up with 
al care, yet till others ill rife there; or 
if a middle-aged abele is cut down, and 
be ground about the root wrought, and no 
cattle ſuffered to touch them, a nurſery may 
be ſoon got. think the calleſt trees I ever 
= were of this fort, and they carried up 
great bodies with them. No tree that 1 
ko ou runs up fo quick as the abele, if it is 
ed in a well ſheltered place; but if ex- 

pol ed. it yields terribſy to the wind; it 
makes an agreeable variety mixed with trees 
theo 2 deeper green, for both the bark and the 
heard af are the whiteſt of any we have. This 
other free was looked on in this country as of very 
ace little 


t 
1 
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little uſe; though an old Gentleman, (a prez 
planter for his time) told me, that in a bin 
which he had reſolved to roof with aſh and 
elm, running ſhort of trees, he put in (ons 


abele, which laſted fo well, that when tlie 6 


ther trees of the roof failed, and he had the 
barn to new roof, he left the abele ſtanding, 
and renewed the others. But I hear they 
make uſe of them in England, ſa them 0 
planks for flooring and wainſcotting, ni 
make ſolid ſteps for ſtairs with them; they 
are very white, but I ſhould be afraid th 
they would cally dimple. They are uſed fo {ot 
ſhip-pumps, trays, Se. They will chin 
upon ſpouty ground, nay will grow 75 
dead ſand, I am grown fond of this e. 
and that has made me fay the more in i 
praiſe; and I do all I can to propagate the 
ſince I expect they will do very well on 
Warren. 


S 3 CF. : 
a | Of / he Aſpi Rs 


Called here the quaking aſh, for the c on 
nual trembling of its leaves. I had he: 
ſo much praifed both for beauty and prot 
that | was at a great deal of joins to get font 
of them. In the firſt place, they were thy 


rake in my grounds ; and when they kg, no 


2 87 
LCL 


tree, is what we call the 


4 tree 
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yer grew en neither have I heard 
that chay grow to the ſize of a tree, but decay 
before they can be of any value; then it is 
not eaſy (if they mould once take) to get 

them ranged ont ; for they run through the 
hole ground, and poiſon it, ſo that ! ſhall 
never advite my friend to plant whail throw 
ont, whenever I meet with it, as a molt per- 
nicious weed. 


r. V. 
Of the Pillow. 


[nnumerable are the kinds of this tree ſpoke 
of | by authors; bur I ſhall only write of them 
that J know are worth the propagating. The 
Way of doing it is this. Set either in wrought 
ground, or by making holes, then to throw 
in the carth again, and, with a ſtake driven 
into the middle of this hole, make room for 
the willow to ſtand, and tread the earth firm- 
y to it, The beſt I know to be raiſed to a 
Huntington willow ; 
have ſeen them of a vaſt height and great» 
neſs; and if they had not been allowed to put 
Out large arms, "bad been of a much e 
ze every wa ay z thus it will grow, if right 


nanaged, or it may be lopped, that js t: 0 a, 
8, 95 or 10 feet 


have its head cut off, at 7, 
high, bu he f have it above th 
ga, but to be ſure to have it above the 


3 ten, 
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reach of any cattle. Ser, and managed 5 
it will ſoon put out a large head ; ſo tha 
four or five years at the fartheit, theſe hog | 
may be cut; and, it they have had room ty 
ſpread, from wh, two willows a Cart load 
of wood may be had: Of what ufe this mi; Þ 
be to thoſe who live where coals or peat: 
dear, is worth confideration ; though 1Incvea 
could prevail with any fo ſitvated to try 
thing lo much for their own intere lt, though 
it is a ſweet burning feuel when dry; * And 
willows of the height I have ſpoke of, way 
be ſet in the grounds proper for them, with: 
out any los to the grazing of catt le. WII 
lows may be ſet of theſe lengths in February 
or October without any heads; and if tht 
ſide· buds are rubbed off till near the top, 1 
the fap will run into it, and it will ſoon { 
out a head, but the rubbing muſt be cont! 
nued for ſome years, till the bark grows | 
firm as not to put out any more. This i 
done at neither great expence nor with much 
trouble, and might be of advantage to ever! 
body wh tries it. There is another kind d 
willow, but I know not its name, that is nd 
altogether fo ſwift a grower, to be man: "= 
the ſame way: This, ſome of my Work. 
people ſay, is very little inferior to the aſh, fot 
fork, ſhove}, and ſpade handles, nay for font 
parts of carts. Theſe two require and dt. 
VE a good foil, There is a third Kind th 


is called here the Bay- willow, from the reden 
bia Net 


WO 
nen 
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plance of the leaf to that of the Tweet bay. 

in here is another kind that grows wild in the 
ot woods, the bark of which, when in a {mall 
to WMgyoantity mixed with the val bark, is fold 

dad MW ich it ; and is of uſe to the fieviers. There 
211 Wore : many dwarfs amongſt the willows; but 
arerkcſe I have named may be called trees. In 

vil virticular manner, the two firſt, which I 
7 ave ſeen in planks bot! u thick and broad, and 
gb now not but they may be of uſe, I was 
andWonce pertuad d to lay out too much money 
way the trenching ground to plant willows 


ihr boops, as a profitable ſcheme ; but, after 
WII - bin out that money, and the yearly charge 
nan erf dibadding them, I found what 1 was of. 

tht ed for the hoops would not repay me : 


However, I thiok the very worſt kind of 


3 

n rillows are of ſome uſe or other. There 
ont1re kinds fir for making of baſkets ; but as 
ws hat trade is little followed in this country, 
his be planting of this kind may be delayed. 
much efore J end this chapter, I ſhall give x you 
ever Mome neceſſary advices. In the fr} place, 
na four-footed beaſts ſhould be kept from 
i er planted ground. I prevented all of a 


nagelerge fize but the hares, and, in ſpite of all 
Or cond do to deftroy them, they have done 


h, fone much harm. All that 1 have planted has 


Yen NUR except the warren, and there are 
d wo roads through it; but as nothing but 
d thaWnen and horſes with carriages have occaſion 
"00 80 that way, IL have no cauſe to complain; 
but 
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but we kept a watchful eye over them at fc. 
249, Though 1 have adviſed the planing 
of all trees when yaung, yet perhaps ok it 
have occaſſon to plant walks or views th. 
graſs or corn fields. In that caſe your play ; 
muſt be taken out of the ſced bed, and fe 

a nurſery, and removed every two nat, i 
they get many roots, and the trees are 
cuſtomed to be tranſplanted, and their 

ches are out of the reach of cattle ö aw 


this 48 both an expenſive, and a trou oy 


work, but it may in fome caſes be thode 
unavoidable-; ; yet I think ſuch trees ty 
planted ought to be {taxed for fome year, 
both to keep them from being ſhaken by th 
winds, and till they are fixed enough to het 
the rubbing of cattle. 31io, elf an oak or cd 
is crooked, flit it in the ham up or dou 
quite through the bark, and it will proj 
ſtraight. 4to, Cut off the top or branch 
any irce I haye yet named, if eit is cat by 
beaſt below where it is bit, I have ſaid n 
thing of the two Kinds of Platanus, not Ui! 
ving any experience of either, neyher nf 0 
way of laying trecs, or taking of ſlips with! 
little of the mother-root, nor of ſucker: ; 0 
every author has a chapter upon theſe | heady 
and every pardener Knows the WAY L thal 
now begin 
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irſt. 
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1 CH A FTI 

* Of EVERGREENS. 

i | 
SEC N::24 
J f 

{Om | | | Of {be Fir, 

Jen 


S I believe I have raiſed and planted out 
A morè of this Kind of tree than any one man 
ver did, fo 1 have ſtudied the beſt ng e of 
loing g it, and am vain enough to believe I an 
25 capable to ge. advice, in the aer en, 
of this tree, 'as any perion, though differ in 
almolt every article with all that have writ in 
gliſh before me: own, there is a letter 
painted in one of Mr Braley's monthly papers, 
that is very near right; but TI even differ a 
little from him; I fhall therefore trace the 
ir-tree (I mean the Scotch- fir) from the 
gathering of the ſeed till it is fit for the ax; 


aſi 


8 


| you may aſſure yourſelf, I ſha!l ſay no- 
thing, but what 1 know vy long and great 
Laß experience to be true. It is only to be raiſed 

by the feed ; When I came to live here, there 
were but a very few fir-trees, and theſe I 
thought ſtood too near the houſe; for I do 
not think it a fit tree near a dwelling-houſe, 
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and thercfore I cut them down; I then we 
at great care to ger the feed, and for fo 
time bought it of Highlanders who wine 1 
from the hr-woods, and fell it in the 1g 
country; but theſe fellos 5, after Lahe . 
ing the cones, or, as we call them, the clopy, 
from lazineſs, lay them upon 4 kiln. Thi 
makes the cones open Immediately, and bringt 
out the ſced; at the ſame time ſo overdrie 
jr, that the ſeed cannot grow. Being thu 
diſag pointed, 1 wrote to a Gentleman who hat 
a fine fir-wood ; he ſent me a preſent « 
13 horſe load of cones ; 5 tearing it won 
be too late to get them all opened at the fun 
to be ready for ſowing that year, a ma; id pot 
the charge of fome loads of them to la) 7 be 
fore a fire to be opened there, with orders on 
ly to lay down a few at a time, and neither td 
lay them too long or too near. This ſhe c 
ſerved for ſome days, _— we got out om 
very good ſeed that wiy ; but one day 
laid down too great 3 heap, and wea yi 
went out to divert herſelf. A coal fel 


0 


, 


of the fire, and when the returned, ſhe | 
the heap in a flame. On this ſhe run wif 
and locked the door, By this means, ! nl 
only loſt the reſt of my fir-cones, but burned 
the furniture of one room, and with ren 
difficulty got the houſe ſaved. After that: 
bought all my fir - ſeed for many years, ron 
an honeſt oid gardener, who, after my ow! 
trees came to carry ſeed, taught me 50 fol 
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40 o wing method, which 1 practiſe ſtill. In 
by Jan 1}, ry Or February I per the CONES gather- 
e [10m the redeſt firs: This is eaſiſy known 
ot bY TEL having been prun ned. I kee P them 

„a hade made on purpoſe till the ſun has 


me force; I then make lay them out upon 


nen vaſfes, while the ſun ines, and have men 
© WM ncar o carry them in when It threatens rain, 

„and always at night. When any numbers of 
1 


ba the cones are open, they are put into a wire 


eve, and ſhaken till 8 ſeed falls ont. This 


es o till the latter end of April 3 after that 


en ime the cones are carried out of the ſun, and 
\ oo vot exported to it again till the hotteſt wea- 


ther in July or Auguſt, and then they open 


1 alt. They are again ſhaken in the wire 
2 g eve. till all is got Out. This feed got gut in 
NE. July I keep in old rea-caniſters, or dried blad- 
_ ders, cill next lowing time; but what is got 
„eos in the ipring 1 ſow im mediately thus: I 
_ bve beds prepared by trenching; and though 
I out we deep, made as free as pollible from roots 
| nenes, weeds, (Fc. and the earth made v very 
4 fine ; the foil to be of the middle fort, neither 
| non E100 POOP NOT 190” Wer, nar 195 
_ J. nor clay; the earth of the beds turned 
_— SE back of a rake, as our gardeners do 
6 act they are to ſow Carrots; but the fir. 


ro ed 18 to be fown much ihicker. Then the 
on erth is to be drawn over the feed till all i; 
„ fol. {WP <red, and gently raked; a few days after, 
Wc more earth {hould be fitted d upon the 


E. 2 bed. 
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bed. The next care is to preſerve it fro: 


goldinches and other {mall birds, who are 
very fond of it, _ more when it peeps ; for 
the young plants bring up the huſk of the 
Iced upon their with I once had frames the 
length and breadth of the beds covered with 
nets ; hut of late I have boys that watci thi 
beds from {un-rifing till he ſets, till all the 
plants are come up thick as they ought tn 
be; for th ongh ſome authors ſay that five or 
fix in a foot ſquare is enough, I am neve 
oy ik mine are not as thick as creſſes. 
ſay if the ſeed comes ep thick, there will be 


no need of w ecding them that year they are 


| 


ſown ; but if any w eeds appear, ech muſt be 
ulled up wit] h preat care, leſt with the wee 
the young plants are likewiſe drawn. Betor 
winter ! make them throw on the beds: 
{mall quantity of chaff, or faw-duſt, that 
lain ſome time till the firey quality 01 it 
waſted; or what is beat from flax when diet 


This preſerve es the gronnd from {welling wil 


the rot, which if it doth, is apt to ſpew u if 


the plants. In theſe beds they 1 10 ile 


two years, for example, from the latter 


x ' 
' 5 


5 2 pril 1 1734, that Th feed is fown, tin ti 
end of March 173 from thence to the ehe 
of April thereafter: 3 ouglit to be rates 


for ſetting out, in the following mann 
When FOR begin to take up your young 


plants, let there be ſtanding ready 4 rub Will 


Carth and water mixed to the thickn. 
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Ip. In this let the roots of the plants be 
* and upon the roots of every five or ſix 
ndfnls of plants, laid in a baſket, lay a hand- 
f or two of this palp, to keep che roots from 
drying, which they are very apt to do either 
with the ſun or the wind. One man can 
carry a great many this way. Formerly 1 
nad pits ready dug, and the earth with rhe 
prats-f1de undermoſt filled in, and then had 
"ig plants ſer with a dibble, rg King care to for 
it no deeper than it ſtood in the ſecd-bed. 
And this is a necellary caution in the plant - 
ing of all trees, ſince nothing can be more 
peraicions than deep ſetting; but have now 
pot a more expeditions way, and that is, to 
M2%e one man go with a ſpade. 225 another 
wich che baſket, The firſt ſtrikes his ſpade 
319 140 ground ſtraight down, and prefles it 
or 5 and backwards, till the flit is wide 
10983 to receive the root, which the man 
with the baſket ſets into the flit, and with 
his foot preſſes the flit together; hut 
lmuſt warn you, that this way will not fſuc- 
ceed if the gr ound | is rich or rank; for the 
grass will irher {trangie, or. by pr wing 
over, choke the plant. In that caſe pits mu il 
be ſug as [ have ſaid, and the graſs and weeds 
ken rom che roots for at cat! WO ng, 
and tha n if they proſper, I think they will be 
out of danger. Or take this method. which 
TI found out, and that is, where firs are 
:d to be planted where the land is rank, 
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cut up the turft with a paring ſpade, carry 
it off the field, ro be made up in dungen ile 
with lime and other manure. Then fet the 
firs with the ſtroke of the ſpade as above di. 
rected, By this means the trees will be out 
of danger before the graſs and the weeds cap 
rife to hurt them. All who have writ of hn; 
nave not underſtood them, to fay no wrrſe 


Some advile the potting them in nor{ery, 


there to ſtand ſome years, This occafior 
more trenching and more cleaning, take 
more jabour at the letting out, and wore dis 
this way than the way I have : propoſed. 5 Fol 
adviſe the letting them ſtand three years in 
the ſeed bed. 1 once did it, but they al 


died. The diſtance I ſet my firs at, Wen! 


plant oak, Wc. amongſit them, is never ado! 
five feet ; but when alone, I fer them ye 
nearer, without any regularity. ; ſor I on) 
think them proper for thickets, or to felt 
and bring up more valuable trees. An. 

deed it is moſt ſurprizing to ſee what proprel 
oaks, Sc. make even in the worſt foi), 5 
the warmth and protection of the firs a but 


am at great care lelt a fir ſhould hurt a her] 


better tree. This I prevent, by 9 
every winter after the froſt has fe: Pg: ſap # 
reft, This, in a great part, hinders | [he 
over: bleeding but, Where both they an: 
other trees thrive, I cut down the firs to gl vt 


more room to the others; as this preſent 5 
1733, I have cut down in Binningen wok 


1 
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25383 firs. I was once a great enemy to the 


pruning of Ars, becauſe what came from Nor- 


way had never met with that treatment; but 
row, I think, when the ſ{ide-branches are ta- 
ken away when they are young, there can be 
no harm in it; for the bark will ſoon grow 
over the wound, and ſo no knot can be with- 
out that part; for a fir never puts out ſide- 
branches after they have been once cur off, 
When I began to prune, I found I had delay- 
ed too long ; ; for the branches were too 
great. This made the fears ugly ; fo that 

ought to be pruned very young. What 


| propoſe is, that after it has been ſet out for 


good three years, to begin and cut a 'Y 1 WO 
3 or tires of branches. By t! is means. 


and every year cutting away one tire, you'll | 


never have above three: tire on à tree that is 
dehgned for timber; yet I am not certain, 
bat if they are planted ar four feets diſtance, 
and no other trees amongit them, that it is 
as good not to touch them, But let them 
prune themſelves; which, by rubbing ON 
one another, and want of air, they will do. 
Though 1 have heard it aferted that there is 
but one kind of the Scots fir, and what diffe- 
rence is ſeen in the wood when wrought, 
only owing to the age of the tree, and the 
lo) where it grew; ey am convinced it is 
otherwiſe, for this reaſon, When I cut 
Gown firs that were too near my houſe, there 
'c pcople alive here who remembered when 


my 
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my father bonght the an It was all {own 
together in the ſeed bed, removed to a nur: 


ſery, and afterwards planten out the fame day 
Theſe trees 1 cut down, and 1 ſaw ſom: Y 
them very white and ſpungy, others of then 
red and hard, though {tanding within a (cy 
yards of one another. This makes mc 
ther my cones from the trees that have 
redeſt wood, as I ſaid bsfore. Here I cannot 
but ſay ſomething of the authors who hay 
writ about firs. They not only ſhew their 
want of ſkill, but of ſoinething elle, fince 1. 
pretend to inſtruct the world. in things ther 
know not the leaſt of; and are fo far from 
correcting the errors of old authors, that hey 
who have writ laſt, write the ny 
that letter to Mr Bradley, ſigned John | 
burgh, might have taught them better. The \ 
adviſe the ſowing five ſeeds in a foot ſquare. 
I ſay, the thicker the better. They ſay, they 
ſhould ſtand three years in the feed-bed : | 
am ſure two are ſufficient. They are for re. 
moving them into a nurſery; the way ] 
is leſs ren ne and the trees thrive a 
They likewiſe ſay firs will not profper in 
ſandy ſoil ; now, I can ſhow by fome hundred 
thouſands in my warren, that they thrive, 
though it is dead ſand. How many kinds 
of fir there are, I cannot tell; fince I know 
not, if that kind that comes from Norway 
be the ſame with ours; but what we have 
from Sweden, ſeems to differ ſrom both. 


SY 
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ave the ſilver and the pitch fir here, that 


thrive very well, managed like the common, 
tt id the great pine, but with very little 


ſacceſs 3 they died, uponrheir being removed; 


bat whether that was owing to Our.1gnorance 
of ok foil, and the way of managing them, 
mot ſay; 3 but the pineltes doth very 


4 


vel People differ about the goodneſs of the 


flyer and pitch fir - trees. 


er. l 
Of the Ever green Oak and Cork Tree. 


They are ſaid to grow large, and to be 
ned for ſhip-timber 3 but mine are all young, 

ind 1 never ſaw either of the two large, bur 
one ever-green oak, and there was a wall 


etwixt me and it. 


36 C 4 ME 
Of the Cedar 9 
am perſuaded, could we get the cones of 


the cedar of Lebanon, that it would proſper 
well as the common fir; for that of Ber- 


muclas all Jever faw of them were dwarfs, 


an cemed to be junipers. 
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Of the Yew and Holly, 


The yew and holly, when not dwar!:{ 


with formal clipping, arrives at a great {ts 


ture, and value ; but as they require lo man) 
years to bring them to perfection, few plant 
them for trees, though I do, and I intend 
ſtill to doſo. Nay, I have pruned up all i! 

I had in ſhapes, and hope to make them tre: 
ſtill. 1 do ſo with the holly too, fince I thin! 
it a beautiful tree; but it is now ſcarce t© be 
met with, ſince the faſhion of clipping ther 
has prevailed ſo long; but I hope will : 

be at an end ; yet 1 continue both it and 2 
yew for —_ 


SECT. Sv: 
Of the Laure! or Cherry- Bay. 


The laurel or cherry-bay I hope may 
brought to a tree, I have young ones hat 
have pruned uptor that end, and they give © 
great hopes of ſucceſs, tho? only from Jayers 


but as I get enough of ſeed every year now, 


fancy they'll grow taller, The feed of the laur- 
rilcs the firit ſpring after ſowing, but the vev 


a1 h 
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and holly lie as long before they peep as the 
h. The reſt of the greens I ſhall only 
name, without giving a ſection to each. 


The ſweet bay is leſs than the laure. Some 
authors ſay it will grow to a tree; but they 
ire often trained up in tubs like orange 
trees. 11 0 


L thall ſay little of the phylerca and alater. 
rus, one of which I have ſeen the height of 


be en orchard pear-tree. 
Wt l have none of the large box-tree, I have 


Lauriſtinuſſes here, but they are only buſhes ; 
em tewever | am pruning them ups to fee what 
can make of them. There are a few ſuch 
1 the {WI 4ige trees here; but though it is not an ever- 
green, yet it is a pretty plant, 


ay nothing of the two kinds of junipers; 
Or |} ike neither, far leſs the ſavine. I ſpeak 
hing of exotics or plants that need green- 
bouſes and ſtoves, being ignorant of them, 
| hall now make a very ſhort chapter of che 


3 * 7 
de 
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CHAPTER W. 


Of WILDERNESS. 


S this is only laid out for ſhade ant 
ornament, nothing certain can be {ail 


about it, nor any rules given. Some has. 


them large and ſome leſs. When they wer 


introduced into this country, they were ge. 


nerally formed with a centre and rag 
walks from it, with the beſt views that cc 

be found. Theſe walks were for aride 
hedged, as were the ſerpentine walks that rut 


through the whole, from one {traight wal 


to another, and trees of different Kinds ict i 


the angles berwixt the hedges; but I hear thi 


they are now weary of that way, and eve 
one lays out his wilderneſs as he please 


Were I to plant a new one, there fh 


be nothing in it but ever greens, flowerii; 
ſhrubs, and trees that carry fine bloſlons 

with a willow that has a bright lemoi 

coloured bark all winter. The evergrecn 
have a chearful look in the mclancholy de 
ſon of the year, and the flowering-trees na 
a {ine variety in ſummer ; but as all this & 
pends upon the fancy of the owner, let evi) 
ont do as he likes beſt, I ſhall conciuc 
what I had to lay of trees, by adding ont 
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thing, (though I am afraid very imperfectly) 
out COPPICE. | 


E. 
Of Codpice. 


{ Have read many propoſals for making 
this improvement, as by plowing the 
ground, and ſowing all Kinds of feeds promiſ- 
crouſly, 1 own that plowing, and fallowing, 
may be a good way; for the loofer and the 
nner the land is made, the better. But 1 
would, rather than ſow the feeds, adviſe to 
have the trees railed in a ſced-bed for two 
years; becauſe ſome of the ſeeds lie ſo much 
longer in the ground before they rife than o- 
ners; fo that while they are cleaning and 
hougling about the plants that are come up, 
hey tread down and deſtroy the plants that 
vc not appeared. But the way I have 
propoied prevents that danger. Others ad- 
vic a more coltly way, by leaving four feet 
of ſoli:4 ground the whole length of the field, 
and then digging up the next four feet for 
the fame length, and to throw the earth out 
0: (1s trench upon the four feet that were 
touched. This will double the ground, 
and make the plants thrive the better; and 
they ſay the falling of the leaves will 6!1 up 
tcl: trenches, and the roots will run from 

F dne 
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one bank to the other, but as I never tric 
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1 either of theſe ways, I ſhell} not pretend te | 
0 ſay any thing poſitively. What n ve 
i have in this country, ſeems to be ny al : 
i but I have always diſapproved of the me hed s 
TY of cvtting all down ar a time; ſince, if iom: r 
4 fine dan; or other good tree, were left 

| right diitances at every felling, in a few fel] : 
\| ings theſe trees ſo left might come to be tim: . 
ber, without doing any harm to the under. : 


wood; for as I have ſaid, the maple, the 
ſweet cheſnur, the hazel, and the fycano 
grow under the drop of (almoſt) any es; 
N ] think a coppice, thus ordered, a hs, 
5 thing; but as I at firſt ſaid, that my expc 


ence on this ſubjeét was bat (mall, ! 10 


not trouble you with writing What 1 am 110! 
ſure of. | 
= And now, my dear child, I have mac ll © 
| good my promiſe, and told you the method 5 


} 1 have taken to raiſe almoſt all the trees abu 
4 this place. I hope I have been diſtin? « ' 
13 nough in what 1 have ſaid; ſince I have ſhun: 1 


f ned all hard words or 1 cted ornament 0 Wl , 
y {tilc, and have told nothing but my Gn a 
135 experience, of the truth of which I c: b 
i proof. I own what 1 have ſaid of cope ; 


very lame; but as there are as many trees , 
planted-here as will ſupply the want of a cop: 
pice wood, tis the leſs matter. Iam 0 0 
ſome more to what is above, vis, about i" ;, 


\ 


ces, and then a ſhort account of grafs-Heed g. 
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all haſte to them, and in the mean time 


urs you, chat tho' I have differed very 


widely from all the authors that have hither- 
0 treated of forreſt-trees, yet I am right, 

1 have tried all I have recommended. 
What ] had only by. hearſay, I have ſet it 
down as ſuch, and even there I have been 
Very 6 3. for | have told nothing but 
what I had from people ket ſe veracity | cans 
not doubt. But now I hall haſten to 


CHAP. VI. 
Of Fen ences. 


Have tried different ways of making fen- 
| ces, of which I ſhall give you the follo v. 
ing account. I made ſome with ditches four 
ict wide at top, drawing into one at bottom, 
and three feet deep, « doing the like in the o. 
ther fide, fx feer from the firit, throwing 
the earthy out of both to the ground det wirt 
then, There the bedge on each fide was ler. 
and the reſt of the heap was ſet full of trees; 
but J found the cattle made ſhift to ſcramble 
up, an oy cat all the plants. then made 
dirc after this way, began the ditch and 
hic che 4 66 turff within * If a foot of the 
ditch with the graſs-ſide down ; upon that J 
laid quicke or white-thorn at eiphteen inches 
dftince from other, having cut them ſo, 
F 2 that 
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that about an inch of them lay beyond th: 
turf, When this was done, another turf 
was railed, and laid upon its edge with the 
graſs ſide outwards juit upon the quicks, and 
laid on another raw of POE ar the func 
diſtance, ſo as to point out betwixt the n mide 
dle of the row below: then 1 raifed anothe 
turf}, and laid it above the fecond row « 
thorns, on its edge, with the graſs ſide outn of; 
on that I laid the third row of n =: 
above the firſt row; then 1 threw the 

out of the ditch, the beſt upon the plant 
and the reſt behind them. I did fo on the 
other ſide, but ſometimes left 40, * or 69 
feet betwixt the ditches, which 1 ftuck fl 
of trees, and called them {trips of planti 

J then tried another way. I drew tw: - lag 
at nine feets diftance, the length of a geld, 
lifted the turff without the lines, and lying 
them edge-ways with the grafs-{tdes out . 
raiſed banks, nlliyg in the carth in the in ddl 


betwixt the two rows of turff, till 1 railcd 


betwixt five and fix feet high green on bot 
tides, nine feet broad at bottom, drawn int! 
three and a half at top. On this, hojjowe! 
a little, ta keep in the moiſture, I ſet holly: 
upright, It has long been a handſome an 
ſecure fence upon the road fide 5 but dividiog 
this field into fix, 1 only made half banks 
that is to ſay, they were only graſs on i: 
tide to the incioiure, and the earth 05 Wa 
thrown back was wrought in ga border, 40 
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the ho-lys fer, and behind the hedye 1 
trip of plan:ing fer, then a holly- ads and 


25 the 


| nalf-bank. But the molt ſecure fence L 
have ads yet, was the raiſing banks, as I 
have fer down in the ſecond place, but with- 
out quicks, and where it is raiſed to a ſuffl- 
cient height, face it up with dry ſtone. But 
this muſt be obſerved, that this ſtone- wall 
mult lean but litile upon the earth bank, leſt 
the we n bring it down :.T hen let the earth 
he pared before the wall, and be thrown up- 
ou he earth-bank. This will make the field 
ſope to the root of the wall, and let the ſur- 
ace earth (which is the belt) be laid ſo, that 
the hedge, whether holly, or thorn, may 
be ſet on a border. This is the beſt fence T 
hh yet tried, except ſtone and lime- walls, 
which are very expenſive, and I am very un- 
rg in having very little good {tune here, 
ind till J bit upon a good quarry, IJ am reſol- 
ved, any more wetoſures I ſhall make, to fol- 
ow the advice of 2 ſkilful Gentleman, a friend 
of mine, to whom 1 wrote that ] was going 
o make up my fences. He was living then 
on Windſor foreſt, and wrote to me what 
27 7880 24th September 1732, Since you 
* tei! me, that you are endeavouring to make 
your fences good, and as I am in a conn- 
try, where, ] believe, they are the beſt 
* and | itrongeſt in England; and made and 
” Re pt the cheapeſt; I Nall tell you ſom? - 
* thing of them, You know that over moſt 
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of England, they make great uſe of 


'Y 
Lil 
„ floe or black-thorn and common brambles, 
„ have long been of opinion, that a mix. 


ture of them make the beſt fences; for 
clipping the white thorn, as in a garden, 
is an expence that farmers cannot be at, 
and without that they will grow thin, (6 
that the ſheep may pet through, and the 
greater cattle! will ſoon follow them. Cut 
regularly with ſheers, is both expenſive, 
and their being kept low doth not warm 
the ground ſo well as if high. They have 
ditches as uſual, and plant the hedge with 
white thorn mixt w ich mapie, crabs, hazel, 
3kders, oak, aſh and elm; and the bank on 
each fide they ram full of black ther 
brambles and common briar to Keep it 
that nothing can paſs. I bave fcen a a ſen 8 
dog run along the whole fide of a fild, 
and forced at laſt to get out at a ſtile. | 
is neceſſity makes them keep their fences 
ſo ſtrong, for they cannot uſe palcing but 
for a gate, and muſt not diſturb th 
deer if once they get into an incloſur 
but ſee a herd of them deſtroy a coppic ice 
wood, or a field of ripe corn before then 
eyes, the incloſed lands having been 1 
from the forreſt; and if they do not 0 
mit, the keepers will bring an action 4 
painſt them, which will end in ſhe wing! 
title. have walked in lanes a mile eng 


with à hedgs on each hand, ten feet hig“ 
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ſo cloſs with brambles interwove, with 


crabs, black thorn, maple, &c. that no 


bird can get through. When they cut 
them as they do, tho“ not ſo often, as in 
the country where their fences are only a- 
gainſt horſes and black cattle, they do not 
plaſh them, which weakens the root, bur 
cut them a foot and a half above the to 
of the hedge; for what is on the banks 


+ they cut cloſe ; then they tix on dry thorn 


Wen a top to ſtand as high or higher than 


the tumps of the white thorn, crabs, Se. 


and hang upon the ſtumps. The buſhes cover 
alt the ſides of the banks; and the roots of 


the ſtumps being ſtrong, they throw out 


ſhoots of half a "yard long the firſt year. 
The ttuff upon the banks runs up upon 


the dry thorns, which have been laid on 


hem as thick as in a ſeed bed, and in two 
years a ſtag will ſooner take a brick Wall; 
and the gate of an inclolure (if it is not 
tuck full of buſhes) is the weakeſt part of 
the fence. The black thorn is beſt for 


* this uſe; it is thicker and tougher, and 


lalts longer: A ſtrong hedge, when cut, 
yields a great deal of money, beſides pay - 
ing the charges. They make long faꝑgots 
of the black thorn, five or fix feet long. 
Theſe they felt to the overſcers of the high. 
ways, who lay them at the bottom, with 
{tones and gravel over them. They are 


tough, and do not yield to the weight of 


« the 
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4 


the waggons, and lat many years, with 
out rotting, The large white thorn, mz 
ple, crabs, Fe. make good faggors, and 
the ſmalleſt of all for bruſh fire-wood, rh 
common people having no coal but fron 
London. it is not to be believed hoy 
thick their hedge-row trees are, and one 
planting doth for ever. When they cut 
their hedges, which they do Fowberins 
both for profit and to ſcour their ditches, 
they prune up all the young trees. Thi 
elm you know comes from fuckers ; the 


* oak, alk, Sc. from ſeeds, which drops in 


to, and is fo ſheltered by the hedge, ani 
gets up through it, ſo that one may te 
the fineſt young trees pruned vp à man! 
height above what is on the dyke. Wher 
4 hedge has been lately cut, and theſe tres 
ſtand at three or four feet diſtance all alon 
the dyke, the elms, and ſometimes the aſh 
es, that are well grown trees, but not whit 
is called timber, they generally prune ver! 
high, for ſake of the burn-wood that 1 

got off, and to give air to the reſt that x 
lower of all ſizes. They ſeldom en up 
the oaks fo high, becauſe their branche 
ay well in bark, and otherwiſe, when large 
In ſhort, in the nicloſed parts of this cou 
try, it is common to have ſome hundre 
ounds worth of timber-trees, upon a bun 
dred pounds eſtate per annum. They cel 
all the timber-trees round an incloſure- 
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, or pick them out every yeer; for 
there is a ſucceſhon riſing, that every year 


he timber yields as much as the land, 
They have ſeveral advantages in the thick- 


neſs of their hedge-row trees, it makes the 
fence the ſtronger, eſpecially when new 
cut over, for then it {trengthens the dry 


hedge, and a ſtag will hardly venture to 


bruſh thro” trees within three or four feet of 


one another, By this 1 fee the miſtake of 


thinking the putting ſo many plants in a 


bank between two ditches hinders the 


growth; being ſo covered, Keeps out the 
cold and the ſan, and Keeps in che moiſture; 


and) it is plain, where the bank is thickeſt, 
« every thing grows beſt. The crab-apples 


they make verJuice of, and the farmers 


ſometimes mix them with their apples for 


cydar; for there is ſcarce a COLage with- 


„out 4 1 orchard. The alder berries are 


of great uſe ; the maple Eon al and un- 
der the drop of other trees, is a itrong 
hedge, makes good ſtakes and burn-wood, 
and the bramble mix'd with it, riſes high 
on it, and on the hazel and philbert, both 
which, when cut down, run up preſently, 
and are thicken'd by the other things [ 
have named. The young trees are left, 


4 
hen the hedges are cut, from four ro ten 
“ fect high above the tumps of the hedge; 


and in between thirty and forty years the 
eus are hi for many uſes, particularly for 
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water-pipes. 
lame ape 1s known every where. 


Wis 


leting from praning the bedpe-row: ar 


«ti 


the pollards, as ſerved my houſe 11 a fre 


Where I burnt wood, the Jong tap 
ſerved my oven, and! fomnet i fold th 
that were over. 


201 
of 


nough in the few fields I rented for m 
own ule. In ſeven years, ſuch à hedr: 
may be cut ; but for deer they are long 


have narrowly obſerved fields, where d the 


old trees, by the care of the proprietor; 


were come to timber, where they cut ever 


year timber to a greater value, than w! 
the held Ar nay almoſt doubie. 
have com 0 ed upon the bedge round 


{mall field of four or five acres, Jet for i 


many pounds, above a hundred pound 
worth of timber-trees, and a ſuccel _— a 
different ſzes, that with care may, yic} 
much more every thirty years; 70 tha at 
man zeally has thirty years purchaſe for hi! 
land from the timber upon it every tin) 
years, and the yearly rent of his {and i 
the bargain, without any expence but wii 
is at firſt planting. Some weed them fi! 


or ten pounds worth, more or lefs, as Ii 
has occaſion for money; ſome 3 whole 0 


1 14906 


þ Y* V 


The uſe of the aſh at lle 
Fre 02x 
requires double the time, but anſwers wel, 
when timber. I managed my hedges at-.— 
in the ſame manner, and had as much bil 


TI Kept a rotation by 
which I had and ever might have hade. 
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two ſides of an incloſure at once; others 
cut all the timber-trees in one year. I 


chall add fomething 1 have learned ſince, 


for the better underitand! ing What 18 above; 


They generally plant one row of white- 


thorn upon the top of the bank, but the 
0 rom both ſides of the bank with fſers of black 
e th rn, . As ; have already. { ? ſaid, and (0 


45 


— 


3 


ver the bank with a dry nedge, made fait 
2» itakes, and hanging over the face of the 


N e which preſerves the yours ſetts, and 


alſo the hedpe a top, till all gets ſtrength, 
much as they do when cut over. By the 


© time the dry hedge is rotten, the hedge a- 
| op is pretty high, and that way the banks 


trong, and the brambles run along all o- 


rer the banks about the ſetts of the black 


thorn and the briar, which run op among 
and are protected by ihe dry he: ages. This 


k 15a work once for all; for they give them- 
lelves little more eule about it, ſince 
beauty is not their buſineſs, but an uſefu! 


fence at a ſmall expence; for ſuch a one re- 


quire 3 0 more trouble till they come co 
* cut it for the ſake of the wood, What 
they take off doth much more than pay 
for their labour of Cutting, ſcouring the 


ditch, and making good the banks. It 


there are any places too thin, they firſt cut 


i down with hedge- bills, tie up what is 


” defigned for fire-wood ; when this is done, 


ad they have left what will lerye for dry 


£< hedge, 
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hedge, they ſcour the ditch's and as thi 
18 done in winter, the (tuff in the Citch 

moiſt; part of it they throw amongtt the 
roots upon the top where the white thory 
are new cut, and tne trees ftanding 
and part of it they throw upon the ney 
cut plants on the face of the bank, and bur. 


ter it with the back of a ſpade, by which 


the bank is kept up in height; and why 
may have crumbled down, is all made yg 
out of the ditch. What is more, they 
throw out to the inclouſure-fide, and 1s 
leiſure carted away for making dung|1l 
mix'd with other Manure z then they pi 
on the dry hedge, and the roots of the ſtaf 


upon the banks run up though the cart 


(which has been laid up, and be at upon 
tace of the hank with the back of dhe 
ipade) as thick as in a ſecd-bed. Thy 
let it alone, and g grow what can grow. and 
no weeds or graſs can hart them, for they 
preſently choak them, as chey do what rie 
of their own kind more than can {tand; 
and if any are wanted for g gaps, they na 
be had here. They at firſt aq 5 
have al; 'cady ſaid) a Ont many ok, al 
and elms, in the hedge-row a-top, and the | 
very ſeldom need to be ſupplied; for i: 
leed falling, fend up enough, and when th 
hedge is cut, they prune up as mary 
they pleaie, and cut the reſt in comm 
with the hedge, e dan the white cho, 
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on the top. For making this à right 


« fence, I ſhall tell you my notion; maKe a 


double ditch and a bank betwixt them, 2s 


| ſhall ſhow by a draught to be annexct , 
the roots of an old white thorn-hedpe will 
do better than young ones, not only from 


„ their OY got ſtrength; but, as with tie 


 hedge-row trees, are to be planted as above, 


und mix maple and cuttings of alder, tur 


— 
CS 


7 


or more of the firſt for one of the att. 


The face of the bank I would have ram'd 


full of black thorns aud brambles, mix'd 
with forme common brier, double of the 
* two firſt named to one of the laſt; for the 


brier | is by much the leaſt uſeful of the three. 
nd I do not think a few of the batberries 


* amiſs; and in the hedge-row a-top a few 
crabs. You Know how valuable verjuicc 
1s; The cutting of an old white thorn 
bedge (if a black one, which is better, is 
not to be had) will (if it is ſtrong) ks | 


the dry hedge, pinned all over che aces of 
the banks, and if not carried off, may laſt 
till the black thorn, &c. come up through 


them; and ſhouid they fall oft, new ones 


mull be pinned on again, in the winter, 


when the leaves are off; and they will laſt 


mm 


longer if cut after froſt; but if they come 


of in the ſummer, when cattle are in the 
geld, they muſt be iupplicd immediately to 
prevent the cattle eating the young ſhoots 
o cloſs, before the roots ; have got ſtrength. 
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* Poſhbly the cattle may crop them aſter 
wards, when the ſhoots of the plants opa 
the banks get through the dry fence; bij 
the roots will have got ſtrength, and i 


6 


dead hedge will not let them bite too ch 
„„ ſo that they will puſh out ſtrong the fl 
% lowing years, tho” topped a little. Wee 
an old hedge, and the banks are cut ' and 
„the ditch ſcoured, the roots being tron; 
* all runs up fatt; but at firſt planting, i 
quires more care, as well as time. Intl 
it next page you have the d aught Of the dos 
„ ble ditch, and the bank.” 

J his is what I bad from this Gentleman; 
now I think I have ſet down an account of i 
different kinds ef fences I have made 
this laſt one (though I have not tricd it) 
pears to be fo good a one, that I am pre 
paring, by getting of the feed neceſlary, 
make it';z and, it live, fall cry it. Win 
out right fences, one cannot be ſure of pr 


| ſerving his plamiag, his corn or grais, frag 


being deſtroyed, As I have faid nothing 
the railing the thorn, white or black, 1 
only add, that the firſt is raiſed by the e 
called the haw, the other by the flee, 0 
in trenched ground, as they are gather 
and lic without peeping above ground © by 
ſecond ſpring after ſowing. I ſhall n 
very ſhort manner ſay ſomething of 
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Very great improveme nt, where, after 
A. corn, it is a great many years before 
2 ground ſwards, and many more before it 
n produce hay or tolcrable paſture. It was 
new in this country, except a little broad 
over in [ome gardens, till 1 fell heartily to 
Work. 1 nad ſome Enghth people who taught 
ny lervants. The browd clover has been 
long in hich eſteem in England; it onght te 
be town in good land; the finer the ground 
made for this, and all graſs-feed, rhe bet- 
T7; i718 commonly ſown above barley, and 
wrrowed in with it. Twenty pounds was 
he Rnctey of feed that J iowed on a Scots 
cre, which is a fifth larger than in England. 
own ſome of late ſow more; but J think [ 
owed « ee e J have ſcen it thrive fo well, 
hat, after the barley has been cut, the clover 
as mown; and given green to cattle. The 
ext year, (if the weather was ſcaſonable) 
{Was cut in the end of May for hay, 1 ihall 
y nothing about the making of hay, every 
2 bates now Knowing «oy After this 
Op is taken off, no beaſt ſhould be allowed 
o tonca the feld, and the clover will rife 
mh thicker than it did before; when it is 
py in the flower, it may be again cut for 
382 hay; 
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| hay; and, by ſparing it a week or two, 2 


yield good paſturage, till wet weather 


cattle ſhould be taken off, leſt they ponc h the 
ground. Indeed 1 mott commonly kept th: 


ſecond crop for ſced, Which will be ripe in 
month after jt is foll in the flower. |] oy 
the hay of this crop is not of great value 
yet black cattle will eat it, efpecia'ly if it 
boiled 3 but, by threſhing, cleanling the lee! 
and a certain way of putting it through thi 
mill, the ſeed is got out clean from the huſk 
and is made fit for ſowing. Clover, in prope! 


good ground, may yield one crop of hay, 4s 


other for ſeed, and good palture, in one yen 
two Crops of hay and paſturage for two more 
but then it wears out of the ground; fa 


which reaſon, ſome ſow twelve pounds 4 
clover, and three buſhels of rye-gralts ſeed 1 o 


her 


an acre, By this way the ſeed of neiche 
got, the one being ſo much ſooner ripe i that 
the other, and but one crop of hay; but the 


it will be a very valuable one, and t 
hold for many years, eſpecially if, initcad® 
hay, it is ſometimes paſtured; nor wi. (i! 


either green, or in hay, endauger n 
they ſay clover doth. When rye g 
ſown without clover above bailey, fond on 
els is the leaſt that ought to be en” It 
Scots acre. If the land is in good he 


t ought to be, it will proſper excecd; ding 
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by it ſelf, in vain; but it always comes with 
ry -grals, where the ground, is in order. 
There is a ſmall clover with a white flower 
mich in requeſt ; it is the fineſt paſture ; bur 
exce cept ſown with rye-graſs, doth not make 
hay; yet cut green, cows feed on it greedi- 
iy, I have tried St Foin, but with little ſuc— 
ceſs ſs, and La Lucern with worſe ; but that 

may be our want of ſkill. I have great ex- 
pericnce in clover and rye-graſs, and there- 
fore dare recommend them; but if ſome ſow 
them upon very poor and wore- out grounds, 
where nothing ſhould be ſown, they are to 
blame; but if you will obſerve the grounds 
here, I hope you'll not be diſcouraged, I 
have ſown broad clover alone in the ſpring 
with great ſucceſs, and rye-graſs in Auguſt, 

2nd in September, without any corn. 


And now, my dear child, I have kept my 
promiſe with you, and told all chat 1 thought 
neceſſary tor you to know upon theſe heads. 
Whenever 1 learn any more of what may be 
tor your pleaſure or profit, you may lay . 
account with being informed. 


Ty NIN G HAM, 
22d DEC. 1733. 
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MEMORIAL 
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Pre ſerving and Repairing Fore ſts. 


OO D, which was formerly very 
common, is now ſcarce ſufficient to 

anſwer the moſt 3 purpoſes; 

and we are threatened with abſolute want of 
ein time to come. It would be a real loſs 
0 > the State to be obliged to have recourſe to 
ur neighbours, in order to ſupply ourſelves 
at a vaſt expence, with what our own in- 
duitry, and a very ſmall œconomy, might 
furniſh us: But it is neceſſary to ſet about it 
in time, we mult begin forthwith ; for if our 
indolence laſts, and if our eager defire to en- 
joy continues to increaſe our indifference for 
polturity ; in fine, if the police of the woods 
's not reformed, it is to be feared that the 
ſoreſts, that nobleſt part of the demeſnes of 
our Kings, will become uncultivated lands ; 
3nd trees for timber, in which a part of the 
maritime 
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maritime ſtrength of the ſtate conſiſts, wi] 
be found exhauſted and deſtroyed, . 
any near hopes of being reſtored, 


Thoſe perions themſelves who have the 
charge of the preſervation of the woods, 


complain of their falling to decay; but it |; | 


not enough to complain of an evil which is 
already felt, and which can only increalz 
with time, the remedy muſt be fought on 

and it is the duty of every good citizen to 
make public the experiments and odſerya- 
tions which he may have made on the hub. 
jet. Such has ever been the principal object 
of the Academy; the public benefit is the 

ſcope of its labours. Theſe conſideration; 
engaged M. de Keaumur in 1721, to give 
us ſome excellent remarks on the condition 
of the woods in the kingdom. He lays down 
inconteſtible facts, he gives the beſt views at 
things, 
will do honour to the executors of them 
Incited by the fame motives, and finding 
woods a ſubject within my reach, I have ob- 
ſerved them with particular attention; and 
in ine, encouraped by the Count de Mzurc- 
pas's commands, I have, for ſeven or eight 
years paſt, made ſeveral. experiments 01 it, 
Views of private intereſt, as much as the © 
rioſity of 2 natural philotopher, led me to 
have my copſe woods managed under 9. 
own eyes. 1 made nurſeries of foreſt trec: 


1 lowed and planted large diſtricts with. WOO d 


and 


and points out experiments which 
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and having made all theſe trials in great, Tam 
able to account for the little ſucceſs of many 
methods, which anſwered in ſmall, and were 
recommended by authors on agriculture. Lt 
is with this as with all other arts; the mo— 
i which ſucceeds beſt in ſmall, often cans 
not be executed in great. All our ſchemes 
concerning woods ſhould be reduced to en- 
deavour to preſerve thoſe which we have re- 
maining, and to repair a part of thoſe which 
are re deſtroyed. Let us begin with examining 
the methods of preſerving ; after which we 
hal come to thoſe of repairing. All the 
des for timber in the kingdom conſiſts in 
= forc{ts belonging to his "Majeſty, in the 

eryations of the Ecclefialticks and Mort- 
mains, and Jaftly, in the ſtandards, which 
law requires to be left in all woods. 

It is known already, by long expert- 
ence, that the wood of ſtandards js not of a 
294 quality; and that beſides, theis ftan- 
dards hurt the underwood. I have ve ry Ok- 
ten obſerved the effects of the ſpring-froſt in 
wo copſe-woods that lay contiguous to one 
mother. In the one all the ſtandards of four 
ſacceſilve cuttings had been preterved ; in the 
other they had only left the ſtandards of the 
aft cutting. I have known the froſt ſo great- 
I prejudicial to the underwood, overbur- 
icned with ſtandards, that tire other copſe 
has OUtgrown It by near five years in twelve, 
They were ſet in the ſame manner; 1 ſound- 

ec 
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ed the oil in different places, it was alik: 
fo | can only attribute this difference to hy 
ſhade, and the moiſture which the ſtandards 
throw on the under wood, and to the obſtache 
which they formed tothe drying up of thi 
moiſture, by interrupting the influence of the 
wind and ſun. 

The trees which ſhoot forth vigorouſly 
into wood rarely produce much fruit. The 
ſtandards are loaded with a great quantity of 
acorns, and thereby declare their weaknel 
One would imagine that theſe acorns sh. 00 
ſtock again and fil rhe woods ; but this comes 
to a very ſmall affair: For of ſeveral millions 
of theſe feeds, which fall ai the foot of tho 
trees, we ſcarce fee fome hundreds rife ; and 
this ſmall number is ſoon choked by the con 


tinaal ſhade and want of air, or ſupprefled by | 


the dropping of the. tree, and by the hed 
which is always ſharpe{t near the ſurface c 
the earth, or laſtly, deſtroyed by the ob 
ſtacles which theſe young plants meet with it 
a fol replete with a multitude Of roots 1 
weeds of all kinds. Tis true ſome ſeedling: 
are to be found in copſes ; theſe trees come 


from ſeed, for the oak neither multiplies by 


fuckers, nor ſhoots out from the root. but 
the ſeedlings are ordinarily in the thin places 
of the woods, at a diſtance from the big ſtan. 
dards, and are owing to the field mice, or it! 
birds, who, when tranſporting the acorns, 


drop a great number of them. I have {allen 
on 


ion of 
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on 2 way to turn to good account thoſe ſeeds 
hi; cl "0 birds let fall. In a field, 90 
for 1 three or four years 1 remained unculti- 
V. ſ had obſerved that ſeveral ſmall oaks 
Fo bea on a ſudden around ſome little 
= nes which were in it, at a great diſtanc 
rom one another; I foon diſcovered with 
my 0wn eyes, that this plantation belonged 
to ſome Jays, who, on coming out of the 
woods, went habitually to place themſelves 
on theſe buſhes to 110 their acorns, and let 
fall the greateit part of them, which the) 
never gave the mſclves the trouble to gather 

jece of ground which! pl anted af- 
terwards, I wy care to put ſome little 
buſhes 3 the birds have taken poſſeſſion of 
Them; and have adorned alt the environs with 
a great number of young oaks, 


F Appears th tthe d "Cay of the woods, muſt 


p. In 4 pi 


bare been begun to be perceived long ago, 


ſeeing that former 'TTy our Kings gave orders for 
their pi efervation. The moſt uſeful of theſe 


ders, is that Which eſtabliſhes, in the woods 
of Tocleſſaltics and Mortmains, the referya » 
on 97 the fourth part for the growth of high 
trecs; it is ancient, and was given for the 
oh time in 1573, confirmed in 1597, and 

vertheleſs _ med without being pur into 


execution till the year 1669. It is to be 


Willed, that we may not grow remiſs in this 
reipect: Thele reſervations are a fund of a 


cal henefit tothe Stare, a benefit too of a good 
H kind, 
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kind, for they are not ſubje& to the d-{eQ; 


of the witters. There has been go. 
thing better contrived, and we ſhould hive 
felt their pood advantages, if hitherto erecht 
rather than necellity | ad not diſpoſed of them, 
This abuſe would be prevented by 1% Hr 
the arbitrary ule of permiſhons, and cltab/i 
Ing a fixed time for cutting the reſerved rok 
This time ſhould be longer or ſhorter, accord. 
ing to the quality of the foil, or rather 2c: 
cording to che depth of the ſtaple; for an at. 
tention to this is abſolutely neceſſary. The 
cuttings might be dente enen at fifty years, ins 
ſoil two feet and a alk deep, at eventy in 4 
ſoil three feet and a half, and at an hundred 
years in a ſoil four feet und a half deep ard 
upwards. I give theſe terms after obſer v4 
tions which I made 05 means of an Aupcr 


five feet high, with which I ſounded a num- 


ber of foils, where I examined at the fame 


time the height, bulk and age of the trer 
it will be found pretty juſt for ſtrong and 
clayey, tough lands. In light, and fand 
ſoils the terms of cutting might be Sie a 
forty, ſixty, and eighty years. To wait long: 
er would be attended with loſs, and it wort 
be infinitely better ro Keep wood for ſervicy 
in magazines, than to leave it ſtanding in thy 
Foreits, where it cannot fail to decay after 
certain age. | 
In ſome maritime provinces of the kingdom, 
as in Britanny near Ancenis, there are com. 
Aon, 
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Pong, ney are not of rhe nature of woods, 
overed with a number of ufelct; plints, 


0483 that it nd by themſelves. Theſe trees be- 

ing often ſpoiled 7 the e of cattie, 

donor rife to any height; they are crouked 1220 
ibs d, and have a 014 mh. Ape; but are never- 
theicls very uſeful; for they may furniſh a great 
amber of crooked pieces proper for the na- 
vv. and for this reafon, they are worth pre- 


ler ving: ct theſe kinds of natural plantas 


tions 3re waſted daily; the proprietors either 
give, or ſell to che country people, the liberty 
OY it theſe commons; and it is to 
be feared that theſe magazines of . crooked 
timber will be foon exhauſted. This would be 

conſid ierable lols; for crooked timber of a 
2004 2 ity, as thefe are of which I am 
peak 38, are very rare. 1 have ſtudied the 
means of making timber crooked, and 1 have 
degun fome experiments on it, which wil} 
probably luccecd; and which I ſhall relate in a 


few words, In a copfe I made the ſtems of 


vera J youn! 1, trees de eut at different heights, 
v2, at 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 feet from the 
ground; and four years after, I cut the top 
of the young branches w. Mich theſe cropped 
trees have produced. The ſhape of theſe trees 
Teune fo irregular by this double operation, 
1 ir in impoſſible to deſcribe it; and I am 


H 2 perſuaded 


mens which have vever been cultivated, and 


fach as ferns, broom and heath; but at the 
{im time are planted with a great gumber of 
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perſuaded, that they will ſome time or other 
furniſh crooked wood. This method ot 
crooking wood would be much ſimpler, and 
a preat deal more e afhly practiſed than that 
loading the head of the young trees with 
Weight, or tying them down by a Cor 
tome have propoſed. | 

All who are any ways acquainted with the 
nature of woods are ſenſible, that froft in th 
ipring is the ruin of the copſes. In the pigs pla. 
Ces, and in the little dales, it cont! inually 
preiles the young ſhoots, and hinders the wood 
trom riling; in a word. i does as great an in. 
jury to woods as to all the other Product ONS 
of the earth; and if this injury has been ic 
known and leſs felt, it is becauſe the enjoy. 
ing of a cople being remote, the propricior 
gives leſs attention to it, and is the ure 
cafily comforted for his Joſs, Wich howe iu 
is not the lels _ fince it puts his rev<nus 
many years back. I have cndeavourcs 0 
prevent, as mach as poſſible, the bad citeas 
of frolt, by teudying the manner by Which 
Ma operates; and I have made X PCLIFENtS 0N 
this ſubject, by which J have learned that the 
jroſt has a more violent effect on trees of 4 
{outhern ſituation then on thoſe of a northern; 
that it deſtroys every thing ſheltered from! ti 
W while it ſparcs every thing in the place“ 
where it can blow freely, This obl M{ervaiion, 
which 1s certain, furniſhes 4 methoo of Pre. 
ſerving from froſt ſome places of the coples, 
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t leaſt during the two or three firſt years, 
which is the critical time, and in which it 
RACKS them with the molt advantage. This 
method confiits in obſerving, when you are 
ent ting them, to begin with rhe North {ide ; 
if is eaſy to oblige the timber-merchants to 
this, by making it a clauſe of their bargain, 
and | have already found very much good in 
having taken this precaution with regard to 
my own  copſes. 

A head of a family, a ſettled man, who 
Js nimſelf proj oprictor of a imall quantity of 
copt.--Wood, begins With getting them fur- 
VEY:. , bounded, divided, and e At re ral Ar 
oſs he jmagines that this is the hi ighelt pitch 
of o Oοnnmy; re er he ſells the fame 
nn ber of arpents,” by winch means his 
woods become an annual revenue. He is 
pleated with this rule, and it is this appea 
ance of f order which puts hi mein conceit with 
ſt times of cutting; yet this is very far fron 
being the method of drawing all the poflibl: 
advintage from his copfes. Theſe regular 
eattings are only proper for thoſe who have 
nds at a diſtance. which they cannot Viſit, 
The regular cutting down of their wood is q 
Lind of farm: they count On the produce, 


2 


receive it without having given themſelees 
my trouble about it. This muſt be the cafe 
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W111 a great number of people; but as for 
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> word in the original is Pe, which is 100 
Ferclles Iquare, 18 tect each, 
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hoſe who conſtantly refide in the country, or 
even for thoſe who only go to ſpend u cer, 
tain time in it e every year, it is e. iy for them 
to order the cutting of their copſe- wood tg 
much better purpoſe. In general it may be 
taken for a truth, that in good foils they will 
gain by waiting ; and in foils which hb. Ne 0 
bottom they ſhould be cut very . But 
it were much to be wiſhed, that this rule could 
be given with preciſion, and that the oge at 
which copſes ſhould be cat could be exit! 
aſcertained ; this age is that at which the 
growth of the timber begins to diminiſh, It 
the firſt years, the wood grows more 414 
more; that is to fay, the preduct ion of the be. 
cond year is more conſiderable than thai of 
ihe firſt, the increafe of the third year i 
greater than that of the ſecond ; thus the in. 
creaſe of the wood augments till a certain 
age, after which it dimipiſnes. It is this point, 
this maximum or preciſe time which muſt e 
taken to draw from one's copſe all the ac 
vantage and profit poffible. But how hail v W. 
diſcover it? how be certain of this in 155 


Nothing but experiments made, by the £ 


A long and laborious, Ae ends 
fuch as M. de Reaumur has Pointen out, Cal 
inform us of the age at which woods begin 
grow from lets to leſs. Theſe na con. 
tilt in cutting and weighing every yea he 
produce of ſome arpents of wood, to com 

the annual increaſe, and diſcover at the 
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of ſeveral years, the age at which it begins 
to diminiſh. Although theſe experiments ap- 
dear to be above the power of a private per- 
{\n, I have already had the courage at ſeaſt 
o undertake them; and I hope that in leſs 
wan ten years I ſhajl be able to give account 
of them. "This long term ought not to frighten 
others, fince it has not been able to diſcourage 
Me. | 
have made many other remarks on the 
ortler vation of woods, and on the alterations 
which ſhould be made in the regulations of 
ſoreſts, which I ſupprets, as having no relation 
% phyſical ſubjects: But I muſt not paſs over 
silence the method | have found out to in- 
creaſe the ſtrength and ſolidity of timber- trees, 
which I commanicated Jately to the Academy. 
Nothing is more fimple ; for there is no more 
6% be done but to bark the trees, and leave 
them fo, to dry and die away upon foot, be- 
fore you cut them. The white wood by 
this oper ration becomes as hard as the heart 
an Oak, it augments confiderably in 
ſt :cngth and thickneſs, as J have been con- 
firmed in by a great number of experiments, 
and the ſtumps of theſe trecs which have been 
peeled and dried ſtanding, do not ceaſe to 
Boot again and produce new fuckers ; ſo 
hat there is not the leaſt inconvenience in e- 
bbſhing this practice, which by augment- 
ing the ſtrength and laſt of timber. -trees, 
ault diainiſh the conſumpt of them, and con- 
ſequently 
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ſequen:ly ought to be placed among the num: Sh 
ber of the method; of preſerving woods. Le e 


us come now to thoſe which mould be cm. ma! 
ployed for repairing them. aha 
This is not a leſs important object thin 0 
the former. How many uſclefs lands, heaths, As 
and commons abſolately barren, are there in M1070! 
this Kingdom? Britanny, Poitou, Guys ans, Ning 
Burgundy, Champain, and fc veral other pro por aut 
vinces, contain but too many of theſe oO fie Hüter 
grounds; what advantage would it be t to the Miller 
{tate it they could be ren: dered valnable ? The M00 
molt of theſe grounds were form erly in the Nee 
nature of woods, as | have obſerved in mani FR 
0 


of thoſe deſert diſtricts, where ſome old 15 


ATEC ſtill 0 be fe! und amo * quite rotten. . 8 VS 


to be believed that the woods of thefe grounds pe 


have been waſted by degrees, as the come *a _ 
are waſted at preſent, and that in proc 0 n 
time they have beer altogether ene ed; 4 2 
we may therefore re aſon ably hope 15 repuit = 8 ach 


what we have deſtroyed. We have no repre 


8 
I | Tr Colgres 
to ſee naked rocks, and modiitains contre 8 


with ice producing pothing; but how can we p 208 
accuſtom ourſclves to ſuffer good lands tr y 80 
uncultivated, and whole countries to 58 RN . 
to the State even in the midit of the beſt p Ws 
vinces of the kingdom. 1 ſay good lands. be 3 
cauſe J have ſeen ſome, and [ have made b c > 
them be cultivated which were not only of : Mk. - * 
quality fit to produce good wood, but even " 


grain of all kinds. All that is neceſſary ther 
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WOW KS Ne [TT {ow Or 1 i heſe grounds; Dutt 
| be proper that this could be de 

mall expence, Which is à matter of fom 
hfhenlty, as will appear by the particu 

going to relate. 

a; } Was defirons of being inſtructed 
you ly in the method o ſowing and p. 
mu WoO0ds, after | had read rhe Ji Le whic 
our authors on agriculture ſay on the ſubject, 
Ladhered te ſome Engliſh authors, as Evel 
ile r, Fc. who appeared to me to be n 
knowing in the matter, and to ipeak from 
$. fiel ce. I was Willing at Urſt to follow 
heir methods in every po and I planted 
d ſowed woods after 1 | 
vas not long before ! perceive 1; 
was 4 7ninous method, and that by fe. 
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me ten times more than th C1 ne Fo 1 ford 
iey had come to age. I then ditco vered that 

r experiments had been made in fmalls; 
n prdcas, nuricries, or at moſt in ſome in- 
Colares, where the ey cou d dreſs 925 take care 
So young trees; but this is not what is 


vanted when we woud 7 plant woods. It is 
wth great difhic: ty W rel olve to be at the 
Arlt nece eſſary expences now much then 


NONE we prudge all e re t, ſuch as culti- 
Vito ang lee P1! 18 BP, WHICH of themſelves 
DCUNTE e e When vou plant large C 
klicks. I was. therefore obliged to Q1IVC UP 


Wir 18 2 1117 \ yy - 14471 1 
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get tration by other means. I have tried | hou: 
a great number of di iferent w. ays, the nil have th 
of which, I own, have been unfuccefsfol; bugs ) 
they have informed me of facts at leaſt, andes pern 
have put me on the way of ſucceeding. { | 

I had all the conveniencies for the work Mic's © 
that could be wied, foils of all kinds, cult. fe © 


b 
vated and uncultivated, a great number of” © 
copſe- woods, and nurſeries of foreſt tre unded 
where I found all the young Plants whic Found, 
had occaſion for. In ane, I began with a. He,, 
tempting to throw into the nature of wood neh. 
ſpace of ground of eighty arpents, twenty 0 UT 
which were moor, and ſixty of arable {ad aon, 
producing every year wheat and other gran, e 

AI 


even in pretty great abundance. As my 
ground was naturally divided into two parts 
almoſt equal, by a hedge of copſe-wood ; a 


one of the halves was of a very ſmooth lere! 
and that the earth appeared to me to be every 0p h) 


ancad, 
thers J 
red in 
planted 


where of the ſame quality, though of a pret! 
unequal depth, 1 thought 1 could take ad 
vantage of thefe circumltances to begin an ex: 
periment, the reſult of which is at a very preal 
diſtance ; bat it will be very uſcful. It is to 
know what difference inequality of depth of 


ſoil produces on a wood in the fame gro wad, i 


le pri! 


order to determine, more exactly than have Ich dee 
hitherto done, at What age full grown tte Pic 
ought to be cut down. Although [ ne: 1 
very young, I do not hope to be able to fatl w 2 
ty myſelf fully in this reſpect, even upp aſtly 


| 
f 


n 2 4 
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| thould live very long; but I ſhall at leaſt 
have the pleaſure of obſerving ſomething new 
very year, and why not leave to potterity 
expe! ments which you have begun? I have 
then 11ade my ground be divided into quar- 
ers of an ar pent, and at every angle I made 
he dept bh be ſonnded with my auger. | ſct 
down on a draught all the points where 1 
3 d, with a note of the depth of the 
round, and W of the ſtone which was 
below, ſamples of which the auger always 
brought up; . and in this manner 1 have the 
lan of the ſaperficies and bottom of my plan- 
ion, 2 plan Which it will be caſy to com- 


\ Ware, ſome time, with the proc luce. 

er e this preli minary operation, I divided 

Wy g bund into ſeveral Aieets, v ot made 
o be laboutred differently. In one, I gave three 

] pong! ings, in another two, in a third one 


1 phing only. In others I made acorns be 
Wanted, withthe dibble, without ploughing; in 
. ihe $1 imply mace acorns be thrown, or ſcat- 
Med in the grass with the hand; in fume L 
i inted little trees which I drew from my 
08800915 ; in others I ſowed and planted trees of 
of W's lame ſpecies, drawn from nurſeries, ſome in 
le ſpring and others in autumn; ſome at one 
ich deep, ſome at ſix; in others I ſowed acorns 
lc! 1 had firit ſteeped in different liquors, 
ch as pure water, the lees of wine, water which 

ad Cr2ined from a dunghill, and in lait-water. 
Laſtly, in ſeveral diſtricts l ſowed acorns 2. 
long 
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long with oats; in ieVeral others 1 _ 


"Www SL. 


I hall ha ou in 2 "apc ods the 18 * Of 3 


theſe trials, and of many others which I ſu 


preſs here, not to render this enumeration toy 
. tedious, Re Is 


The nature of the ſoil, where ! 8 ˖ 


trials, appeared to me entirely alike th. 


the whole extent of ft. It is a Downs roll 


earth, a very little mixed with clay, Kern 


Water a long time and drying with 
deal of difficulty, forming by the fr: 
drought a kind of cruſt, w ith many iti] tle 


in the ſurface „ producing naturally a gie 


deal of wall-wort in the p places which 
tivated, and unipers in the place: 
are not, 1 roemdec on ali 
with wood Which grows finely, I 


toot's diſtance from one another; 
bout twelve meaſures, or Paris buſhel, 


beitowed on every arpent. I think it nec 
lary to mention theſe facts, for the tormil 
a better judgment ol thoſe which arc t© 


low. 

The year after I obſerved 50 gre: 
tention the condition of my plantatic 
| diſcovered that in the diftrit w 


ploughed thrice, and fown before wintc 


greateſt part of the acorns had not riſe. i ll 
winter-rains had ſo beaten and calc 
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earth, that they had not been able to pierce 
through; the ſmall number of thoſe which 
had been able to find a paſſage, did not ap- 
dear till very late, about the end of June: 
They were weak and flender, their leaf was 
vellowiſh and languiſhing 3 and they were at 
(> great a diſtance from one another, the diſ- 
ict was fo ill filled, that I had ſome regret 
for the pains it had coſt me. The diſtrict 
which had been twice plowed, and which 
had likewiſe been ſowed before winter, was 
pretty much like the firſt, however there was 
greater number of young oaks; becaule the 
earth being leſs divided by the plough, the 
ruin had not been able to batter it fo much as 
that of the firſt diſtrict, The third which 
had only one plowing, was for the ſame 
reaſon a little better ſtocked than the ſecond, 
but ſtill it was fo bad that more than three 
ll fourths of my acorns had allo failed. This 
"WM trial jet me know, that, in ſtrong ſoils mixed 
with clay, we ſhanld not plow and ſow be- 
fore winter; 1 was entirely convinced of this, 
ben 1 caſt my eyes on the other diſtricts. 
Thoſe which 1 had plowed and ſowed in the 
ſnring were much better furniſhed ; but what 
ſurpriſed me was, that the places where I had 
planted the acorn with the dibble, without 
any preceeding culture, wire conſiderably 
better ſtocked than the reſt; thoſe even where 
we had only hid the acorn under the praſs 


ere pretty well furniſhed, thoꝰ the ficld-mice, 
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wood-pigeons, and other animals had carrie 
The th rel 
where the acorns had been fown fix inche: 
deep, were much worſe furniſned than 5 
where they had been fown one or two inches 
deep. Ina little diſtrict where 1 had ſown 


ſome a foot deep, there did not one ap pear: 


although in another place where I had Dul 
fore, nine inches, ſeveral bad riſen. Tho{ 
which had been ſteeped for eight days in less 
of wine, and in the drainings of a dunghil, 
came out of the ground ſooner than the reſt 
lmolt all the trees, big and ſmall, which 
I had taken ont of my copſes, periſhed te 
firſt or ſecond year, whilſt thoſe I had taken 
out of my nurſeries almoſt all ſucceeded, But 
what gave me moſt ſatisfaction, was the il 
trict where I had planted, in the ſpring, acorns 
which 1 had firit made burgeon in earth, 
hardly any of them failed; *ris true they rok 
later than the reſt, which I attribute to the 
breaking of many of their radicles, in trail: 
porting them thus fall ſprouted. The {o!tow 
ing years produced no change in waat appear 
ed the firſt year. The young oaks of the di. 
trict that had been plowed thrice, have re: 
mained always a little behind the reſt, an 
are {till weaker than thoſe of the other i 
tricts, Thus, I think, I am able to affirm, 
that, in order to ſow a ſtrong clayey {0 
the acorn ſhould be kept in earth during wil 


ter, making a layer of two inches thick d 
Acorn 
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corns on a layer of earth of half a ſoot, then 


bed of earth, and a bed of acorns, always 


ternati vely, and at length covering the whole 
with a foot thick of earth, that the froſt may 
dot DEnetrate into it. The acorns are to be ta- 
ken out in the beginning of May, and planted at 
ifoot's diſtance. Thoſe acorns which have bur- 
rroned, are already ſo many young oaks, and 
the ſucceſs of a plantation made in this man- 
ger is not doubtful z even the expence is not 
conſiderable, for one plowing only is necel- 
ary. If we could be ſecured from field · mico 
end other birds, we ſhould ſucceed juſt in the 
ame manner, and without any expence, by 
petting the acorn under the grafs in autumn; 
for it pierces through and bnks of itſelf, and 
ucceeds wonderfully, without any culture, in 
daycy ground where the tur? is thin, clok and 
very full, which generally indicates a firm: 
ſoil, mixed with clay. ä | 

As 1 think that the beſt way of {owing 


trees in a ſtrong ſoil mixed with clay, is to 
make the feed bud in carth ; it is proper to 


remove our fears with regard to the mall in- 
convenience which J have ipoken of. The 
baddod acorns are tranſported in hampers and 
baſkets 3 and it is impoſſible to avoid break - 


& 


} 


ing the radicles of many of the'2 acorns, but 
mat does them no other harm than retarding 
ticir coming out of the ground a tortnight, 
or three weeks, which, by the by, is not any 
harm; becauſe that thereby we eſcape a much 
17 more 
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more conſiderable injury, namely, that which 
the froſt in the mornings of May does to the 
feed which have riſen early. I have taken 
budded acorns, and I have cut the third, the 
half, the three fourths, and even the whole 
of the radicle; I ſowed them in a garden 
where I could obſerve them every moment 
They all roſe; but thoſe which were mo 
tilated, roſe laſt. I fowed other acorns, fron 
which I had not only taken away the radic 
but one of the lobes, and they roſe co; bu 
if you cut off both the ſhells, or if you cut 
the eye, which is the eſſential part of the cus 
bryo, they periſh alike. 

When experience has once taught us thele 
facts, it is ealy to explain them, but I gain 
repeat, I coniine myſelf in this Memoria! to 
facts; ſometime I lay my account, in a me 
extenlive performance, to omir othing of 
what may be intereſting on this ſubject. li 
the other half of my ground which I bare 
not yet ſpoken of, there is a diſtrict, the cartl 
of which us much lets ſtrong than that 1 have 
deicribed, and where it is even mixed wie 
ſome ſtones a foot deep; this was a feld 
Which produced a great deal of corn, ani ha 
been well cultivated. I plowed it before win 
ter; and in the months of November, De 
cember and February, I planted in it a nun. 
roas collection of all kinds of forett-tic6, 
which f drew out of my copſe woods, af " 
ſizes, from three to ten and twelve feet 
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A great part of thefe trees did not take root 
again, and a great number of thoſe which ſet 
ont leaves in the ſpring, perithed during the 
heats of the month of Auguſt; many periſhed 
ikewiſe the ſecond, and others too the third 
and fourth years; ſo that, of all theſe trees, 
:ho' planted and taken up with care, and even 
with uncommon precautions, I have only re- 
mairing ſome cherry-trees, iote-Lrees, wild 
Szrvice- trees, aſh and elms; and even the 
Sarvices and «th are weak, they have not in- 
creaſed one foot in height theſe five years. 
The lotes are more vigorous; but the black 


cherty trees, and elms have thriven beit of all. 


This ground was covered in the ſummer-time 
with a vaſt quantity of weeds, whoſe roots 


deſt. oyed many of my trees, L fowed like- 


Wit e in this dickrict fome budded acorns, and 
the weeds choaked a great part of them; 1 
believe, therefore, chat, in 200d foils, which 
are of a middle nature between the trong 
and the light, it is proper to low oats with 
the acorns tis prevent the growth of theſe 
weeds, the moit of which are rank, and are 
much more prejudicial to the oaks than oats, 
which give over parting forth roots in the 
month of July. This is a certain obſervation; 
for, in the very ſame foil, the acorns Which 
I hid ſown with oats, had thriven better than 
the others. In the reſt of my ground I plan- 
ed young oaks, elms, and © het young plants 
tacen from my 1 zurſeries, which throve well. 
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l think then, I may conclude, from A ng 
examined into the matter, that it is mon 
and time Joit te pull up young trees in the 
woods, to tranſplant them in places . 


you are obliged 10 abandon them, and 


them without manuring; and that, When's YOU 
want to make confiderable plantations «©! © 
ther trees than oak and beech, whoſe fecds are 
ſtrong, and get the better of almoſt cy 
obſtacle, you muſt make nurſeries where you 
may raiſe and take care of the young trees 
daring the two fit years, after which you 
may plant them with fuccets for making 
woods. 
Having then got ſome little inſtruction 

ſome coſt, in making this plantation, the n 


yearl ondertook to make another almo!: 


conſiderable in quite different ground; 

carth of it is dry, light, mixed with grave 0 
and the carth not eight inches deep, belon 
which yon find tone. I made a great my 
Trials in it, the particulars of which 1 ſhall vo! 
mention; I ſhall content myſeif with wain- 
ing, that theſe grounds muſt be tilled ane 
ſowed before winter. If you fow oy in ihe 


ſpring, the heat of the fun kills the ſecd. It 


you content yourſelf with throwing or lying 

them on the ground, as in {trong foils. hey 

wither and periſh ; : becaufe the graſs, whic! 

forms the rurf of theſe ſoil, is not ful! od 

thick enough to ſecure them from the 

in winter, and from the fun's heat in the 
pr 
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fpring. Young trees which are drawn ont 
of the woods thrive ſtill worſe in theſe foils, 
than in ſtrong grounds; and if you would 
plant them, it mult be done betore winter 
with young plants taken from the nuriery. 
| ſhould not forget te mention an experi- 
ment, Which has an immediate relation to our 
ſnbjet. I was dehrous ro know the kinds of 
ſoils which are ablojutely contrary to vegeta- 
tion, and for this purpoſe | filed halt a dozen 
urge boxes for putting orange trees in, with 
quite different materials; the hitt with blue 
clay, the fecond with gravel as big as nuts, 
the third with clay of an orange colour, the 
fourth Win porters earth, the fifth with white 
ſand, and the fixth with cow's dung very rot- 
en. 1 ſowed in each of theie bones an equal 
num ber of scorns, cheſnuts, and aſh keys, 
and ! left the boner expoled to the air with 
out looking after them and watering them; 
ine ah: keys did not rife in any of theſe earths; 
e box of bluc clay the cheſnuts rofe and 
jab withour making any progres. As 
JOr 10 acorns, a great number roſe in all the 
doxcs, except that which contained the o- 
range coloured clay which produced nothing 
at al. 1 obſerved, that the young oaks which 
hid riſen in the blue clay, and the potters 
earth, altho* a little imajl at the top, were 
lrong and vigorous in compariſon with the 
reit; thoſe which were in the rotten * 
nd, and gravel, were weak, had 2 yellow 
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In autumn 
I made two to be taken out of every box, 
the condition of the roots correſponded with 
the ſtalk; for, in the clays, the root was 


ſtrong, and was not, properly ſpeaking, but 


a large and firm. pivot, three or four inch. 
es long, with only one or two ramiticati ns 
In the gravel, on the contrary, and it tl 
fand, the root had lengthened out a vreat 
deal, and had divided iclelf prodigionmy z it 
reſembled, if I may expreſs myſelt fo, a long 
lock of hair. In the dung, the root had 
ſcarce an inch or two of length, and had di. 
vided itſelf, from its beginning. into tWo ot 
three ſhort and weak horns. It is eaſy 10 ac 
count for theſe differences ; bur 1 5 N want 
here to draw from this experiment, one uſe- 
ful truth, Waich is, tat the acorn can prov 
in all foils. I will not conceal, however, tha! 
| have ſeen, in many provinces of France, 


lands of 1 vaſt extent covered with Jail 
kind of heath, where I did not fee an ock, 
4 


diſtricts is as light and crambiy as black all: 
es, duſty, and without any coheſion. I have 
had no opportunity ro make experiments on 
theſe kinds of earth; but 1 am pal ſu «Iced, 
that, fuppoſing oaks cannot grow in em, 
pines, firs, cypreſſes, and perhaps many other 
uſeful trees might thrive. I have e 

and l am actually caltivating a great h. 

of theſe trees; L have obferved that th y re 4 
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quire a foil like that I have been deſcribing. F 
am therefore perſuaded, that there is no foil 
however bad, however ungrateful it may ap- 
pear, of which advantage may not be made, 
even for planting wood; the whole matterw ould 
be to know the kinds of trees which would 
be proper for the different foils; but this 
knowledge ſuppoſes a great many experiments, 
and requires a number of obſervations. I 
have already made ſeveral, which I ſhall give 
ine public an account of, in a treatiſe on the 
culture of all kinds of trees which can be 
raiſed in open ground, It is far advanced, and 
1s the reſult of the experiments and obſerva- 
tions which I have made in railing all theſe 
trees in a nurſery. I did not confine myſelf 
to making a collection fi N for curiofity, I 
multiplied, and I have actually nurferies filled 
with pines, firs, planes, cypreſſes, cedars ot 
Lebanon, and all other kind swhich can be 
raiſed in open ground, of which I expect ſoon 
io make plantations at large, It is labouring 
for the public benefit to naturahze all theſe 
foreign trees, after the example of M. du Fay, 
o whom the public is io greatly obliged, 
lince his having the direction of the King's 
pardon, 
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the primary arts, which are indiſpen- 
bly neceſſary for life, ſuch as agricul- 
ture, even the moſt unſkilful perſons, by 
lind of experimente, COME at laſt to practiſe 
with advantage. The manner of cultivating 
corn, the vine, pulſe, and the other produc- 
tions of the earth which are reaped every 
year, is much better, and more generally 
WEN; than the incthod of keeping up, or 

Jtivating a Foreſt, And, although the cul- 
ture of fields ſhould even be defective in many 
reſpects, it is however certain, that the me- 
thods which are eſtabliſned, are founded on 
experiments continualy repeated, the reſult 
t which is a Kind of approximation to truth, 
The Hoſbandman being inftructed by his inte- 
Rl, which is ever new, learns not to be decei- 


ed, or, at leaſt, to be but very little fo, with 
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regard to the means of rendering 
more fertile. 

As the lame intereſt guides men in every 
thing, it would be natural to think that they 
had given fome attention to the culture 0 
woods ; yet nothing is leſs known, nothing 
more neglected. Wood appears ro be a pic: 
ſent from nature, and that we have no more 
to do but to receive it, juſt as it comes out of 
her hand. The neccſhty of improving it 
has not been ſufficiently felt, and the mannes 
of poſſeſling it not being founded on exp-- 
riments often enough repeated, the very im. 
pleſt methods of prefery ng Forefts, and in- 
Soren, þ their produce, are till onknown 

Tam far from intending to inſinuate, that 
the inquiries and -oblervations'which 1 have 
made on this ſubject are admirable-diſcoverics ; 


tits 1 Ind 


1 oughr to advertiſe, on the contrary, that 


they are no other than common things; bot 
their utility may render them important. ! 
formerly communicated my obſcrvations on 
this ſubject in the year 1739 *. In this Meno- 
rial I ſhall extend theſe obſervations, by pre- 

ſenting ſome new facts. 
The produce of any ſoil may be mcafured 
by its culture. The more that land js Jabourrd, 
it produces the wore fruit; Fur this truth, 
which in other reſpeRs is ſo uſeful, is liable 
to ſome exceptions; and in wocds, a culture 
which is premature and not properly we et- 
004, 


Jide the prected ing Memorial. 
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food, is the cauſe of fc: orcity, inſtead of pro- 
be ing plenty. For example, it is commonly 
imagine, and I was long of opinion, that the 
beſt method of putting ground into the nature 
of wood, is to clean the ground, and to culti- 
vate it well, before that the acorns or the o- 
ther ſeed are ſown, which are intended to co- 
ver it, ſome time, with wood; and I was not 
ondeceived i; in this prejudice, which appears 
ſo reaſonable, but by a long ſeries of ebſerva- 
tions. I have ſown, conſiderably and have 
made pretty large plantations, and all with 
gi (cat precaution. I have olten cauſed to 

piack out the junipers, heath, and even the 

very ſma left plants which I looked on as hurt- 
3 in order to cuhivate thoroughly, and with 

veral plowings, the ſoils which I was want- 
5 to fow. I made no doubt of ſacceſs 
from all this care; but at the end of ſome 
years I diſcovered, that this very care had on- 
y ferved to retard the growth of my young 


panes and that this pre- ceeding Ca): 5 which 


had given nie ſo great hopes, had been the 


oecaſion,of Slick rl Ot lofles ro me. In or- 
dinary caſes, expences are laid out in order a 
dnia, but in this, expences are prequdicie tal. 
IF we could wiſh then to ſucceed, in ma kin 
POTN. in any kind of foil what ſoever, 
- mult imitate nature, we mult plant and 
bow in it thorns and buſhes to break the fore, 


of the wind, to diminiſh the intenſencis of 


the froſt, and to be a fence againſt the in- 
12 clemency 
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clemency of the weather. Theſe n Are 0 
many ſhelters to ſecure the young plants, ni 
to protect chem from the heat of the ſon, 2 nd 
the rigour of the hoar froſts. Ground W h 
15 covered, or rather half covered with jun 
pers and heath, is alrcady a wood half made, 
which potlibly has the better of a foil that 1; 
clean and cultivated, by ten. years, I ſhaji now 
relate the obſervations which have aſcertained 
this fact. 

I have two pieces of land of about 40 ar- 
pents each, which have been ſown into woo 
theſe nine years: theſe two pieces are tur: 
rounded on all fides by cople wood, one of 
the two was a well cultivated held, Several 
diſtricts in this piece were ſown equaily, 
at the ſame time, ſome in the middle of the 
piece, others along the copſe-wood; all the 
dittricts in the middle are diſp! -piſhed ; all 
thoſe which border upon the wood are wes 
turniflicd. This difterence was not ende 
the ſirſt year, not even the ſecond; but the 

third year 1 perceived a {mall dimunition 0! 
the number ot the young plants in the nai. ddl 
diſtricts, and having obſerved them ex 


J law that every ſummer and every winte 


the following years a conſiderable number 0! 
them periſhed, and the {trong froſts of 
compleated the ruin of theſe diſtricts, hüllte ail 


thols which extend 2iong the copſe woods fd 


fouriſh) oy: Here the YOuUng trees are green“ 


V1; OTOUS, ll planted che one Ver againſt te. 


ec wen ine mg nee gs; fret wore ay wks nj gg tr 22 - 
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ther, and they have riſen without any culture 

to four or five feet in height: it is evident 
that they owe their growth to the neighbour- 
ing wood, which has ſerved as a ſhelter 10 
them from the injuries of the ſeaſons. This 
piece of 40 arpents is at preſent ſurrounded 
with a ridge, of about five or ſix perches 
broad, of a growing wood which ee 
much. In proportion as you move to go 
towards the middle, the ground is lefs plc- 


niſhed, and when you come to ten or twelve 


perches diſtance from the copſe woods, it is 
ſcarce poſſible to perceive that it had been 
planted. The fole cauſe of this difterence 
2 eds from its being Ki e too openly, 


for the ſoil is abſo lately theſame in the midtt 


of the piece, and : b the wood, and theſe 
foils had received the fame culture at. the ſame 
time, and they had been ſown in the ſame 


manner and with the fare feed, I have kid 


occaſion to repeat this oblervation in ſowing 
plots of a larger extent, in which I ditco- 
vered, that the middle is always unturniſhed, 
and that whatever attention may be had to 
ſow again this part of the ground every ycar, 
It cannot be covered with wood, but remains 
ib{oJutely loft to the proprietor. 

io remedy this inconvenience, I have 
cauſed two ditches to be made, which cur one 
another at right angles in the middle of theſe 
pieces, and J have made thorns. popiar and 
other white wood, to be plantes d all along 
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theſe ditches. This ſhelter, although thin, has 
anſwered the purpoſe of ſccuring the young 
plants which,are next to the ditch, and by 
this little expence, I have prevented the 


total lols of the greateſt part of my plenta- 


tion. 

The other piece of 40 arpents, which . 
have mentioned, was, nine years ago, made 9 
of 20 arpents of a clean foil and well cute 
vated, and of 20 other arpents nocultivare , 

and covered over with a great number of ju- 
nipers and thorns: I canſcd the greateſt part 
of theſe two foils to be ſown at the ſame time; 


but as that which was covered with; junipers 


conld not be cultivated, I contented n ern 5 


with throwing acorns with my hand, under 
the jumpers, and ] made the acorns to be 
put under the tart, in the open places, by 
means of a ſingle thruſt of the dibble. Ihen 
had even been fparing of the feed, being un 
certain of ſuceefs, and 1 had been very | 
viſh of it in the cultivated ground. The e- 
vent was quite dficrent from what | had ima. 

gined. The open, and cultivated ground was 
cov ered, the hiſt year, with a great number 
of yaung 0a; bot this nomber diminific. by 
d: grces, and it Would have been at preſent 
almolt eee to nothing, had not I been 
p. rticular pains to preſerve the nee Of 
it. Oa the other hand the ground wh. 
was covered with thorns and junipers, is i 


now a little wood, where the young oaks hase 
uch 
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ien free or fix feet high, This obſervation 
proves, {tilt better than the firſt, how much 
helter is neceflary for the preſervation and 
growth of young plants; tor I preſerved 
thoſe which were in the too open ground: in 
other way but by planring, in the ſpring, 
lips of peplirs and thorns, which after taking 
root, made a Httle covert, and defended the 
young oaks which were too weak of them- 
ſelves to reſiſt the rigeur of the ſeaſons. 

To convert then into wood, a held or any 
other cultivated ground, the greateſt difficul- 
ty 18 in making the covert. If a held is ne- 
ected, nature : will require twenty or thirty 
years to make thorns and junipers grow in it; 
ere a culture is neceſſary, which, in a year 
or two, may put the ground into the fame 
condition in which it is after lying thirty 
years uncultivated. 

have made different trials on this ſubject. 
| have made the thorn, junipers and feveral 
ather ſeeds to be ſown along with the acorns ; 


( 


45 1 ſeeds require too long time to riſe: | 


the moſt part of them remain in the earth for 
IO Ia ears. I] have hkcwite tried to no purpoſe, 
ves which appeared ro me to be more for- 
ward ; the willow is the only tecd which ſuc- 

cevds and grows pretty readily without cut- 
ure. Bur Lbave found nothing better for mak- 
ing a covert, than to plant lips of peplar, or 
ſome feet of aſpin, at the ſame time that you 
low the acorn wn a wet foil; and, in dry foils, 
thorns, 
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thorns, alder, and ſome feet of Virginia $: 
mach. This laſt tree eſpecially, which i, 
ſcarce known to any but Botaniits, mulriplies 
from ſuckers with ſuch facility, that one foo! 
of it, in a garden, will be ſatficient to admit of 
tranſporting, into one's Plantations, a rat 


th 


number from it every year; and the roots 9. 


this tree, extend ſo far that a dozen of ſcet of 


it, in an arpent, is ſufficient to furniſh a covert 
at the end of three or four years : Only 1 
will be proper to obſerve to make them 
to be cut, even to the ground, the ſecond 
year, in order to make them {hoot forth q 
greater number of fuckers. Next to the 8 
mach, the afpin-poplar is the beſt ; for it "Xa ots 
out ſuckers 40 or 50 E and 1 have #1 Hed 
ſeveral places of my plantations only by cauſ: 
ing ſome aſpins to be filled which were the 
by chance. It is true that this tree is not ea 
tranſplanted, which muſt make the <A 
prefe: rable. Of all the trees that I know, Wy 
is the only one which grows and multip 

to ſuch a degree, as to fill ground in a very 
ſhort time; its roots run up almoſt to the 
very ſurface of the earth, and therefore do ng 
harm to thoſe of the young oaks which (in 
deep into the ground. There is no reason 
to fear leſt this Sumach or the other bad 
kinds of wood, ſach as the Aipin, the Poplar 
and the willow ſhould hurt this good k in. 
ſuch as the Oak and the Beech. Theſe arc ools 
weak in their youth, and after paſſing the 
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frtt years under the ſhade and ſhelter of the 
other trees, they will ſoon riſe above them, 
13d becoming the ſtrongeſt, they will choke 
every thing that furronnds them. 

| have already ſaid, and 1 repeat it, 
land cannot be too bed cultivated, when it 
yields every year the fruit of our Jabours ; 
our when we muſt wait five and twenry, or 
thirty years before we can enjoy, and when 
we mutt be at a conſiderable expence be- 

fore we arrive at this enjoyment, we have 
eaſon to examine, and perhaps we have rea- 
on to grow weary, A Hock is only valuable 
in proportion to its revenue; and what a 
d. ee is there between an annual revenue, 

ind one that is remote, and even uncertain. 
{ was deſirous to become certain, by con- 
ſtant experiments, of the advantages of culture 
with regard to wood; and, in order to arrive 
5 Pei KNOW ledge f in this, I cauſed ſome 


acorns to be flown, in a garden, of the very 


me nature with thoſe I had fown in my 
woods, N the lame quantity and at the me 
Mme. he latte r I abandoned to the care of 
nature, and | I cultivated the former with all 
the rules of art. In five years, the oaks of my 
garden had got. a trunk ten feet and two or 

"ce inches diameter, and a head fuikciently 
fur {hed to ao one to tit under its ſhade: 


Some Of the! 2 trees have even * duced fruic 


the 'very..hith year, which being lown 
a s ; } . I» 
t their . fathers* -to have produced 


other 
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other trees which were indebted for ther 
birth to the ſtrength of an aſſiduous and (ty. 
died culture, The oaks of my woods which 
had been fown at che fame time, were, after 
five years, no more than two or three ter 
hiph, even the moſt vigorous of them; fur 
the preatelt part were not one foot high, their 
trunk was juſt about as big as the finger, they 


were ſhaped like a little buſh, and their bid} 


figure, ſo far from promiſing an- oftspring. ie; 
it in doubt whether they ſhould. have ftrenp(! 
enough to preferve themſclves. Encourige, 

by the ſucceſs of this culture, and not being 
able ro ſuffer the abortions of my woods, whey 
I compared them with the trees in my garden, 
J even laboured to deceive myiclt with regard 

to expences, and. I took. in hand: 10 form F 


pretty conſiderable diftrict in my woods, 


where I could raiſe the trees with the fm? 
care as in my garden. There was nothing 
leſs to be done, than to trench the ground 


two feet and a half deep, to cultivate i at! 


firlt like a garden, and for amehorations, to 
cauſe to be conducted into this provid, 


which appeared to me a little too firm and too 


cold, more than two hundred carts of a: 
waite wood and chips, which I made to 
burnt upon the fpor, and the aſhes mi xc! 
with the earth. This expence already gre!) 
exceeded the quadruple of the value of e 
ground, but I was fatisfed, and was de. 
Lirous to have wood in five years, My lope 
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were founded on my own experience, on the 
nature of a foil choſen out among a hundred 
others, and ſtill more on the refolution of 
naring nothing in order to ſucceed, for it 
was a trial; I was however deceived. I 
was obliged, the very firſt year, to give up 
with my ideas, and the third J abandoned 
this ground with a diſguſt equal to the eager- 
nels which I had had to cultivate it. None 


I will be ſurpriſed at this, when 1 inform them 


hat the very Gbr year, beſides a thouſand e- 
nemies whom 1 had to combat, ſuch as field- 
mice, birds, Sc. the number of . weeds was 
ſo great, that we were obliged to be continu. 
ly weeding, and that in doing this with 
the hand, and with the greateft precaution, 
We could not however prevent the roots of 
the little growing trees from being diſturbed, 
which did them a ſenſible prejudice. I then 
remembered, but too late, the obſervation of 
the gardeners who expect nothing from a new 
garden the firft year, and who have a great 
deal of difficulty, in the firſt three years, to 
purge the ground of the weeds with which 
It is filled. But this was not the greateſt in- 
convenience. Water failed mc during the ſum- 
ner, and not being able to water my young 
plants, they ſuffered fo much the more from 
(his, that they had been much accuſtomed toit; 
belides, the great care with which the weeds 
were taken our, joined with reiterated labonr- 
ings, had rendered the ground clean, and to- 
wards 
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wirds the end of ſummer, the land had 
come ſcorching and of a terrible droug! 
which would not have happened if it had Not 
been fo often cultivated, and if the weed 
had been left which had prown from - the 


. 
1 
* 
* 


$ 


month of Jaly. But the irreparable injury 


was that which was occaſioned by the froit © 
the following ſpring. My ground, thongh we! 
ſituated, was not far enough removed from the 
woods, to hinder the tranſpiration of the grow. 
ing leaves of the trees from ſpreading to my 
young plants: this moiſture accompanicd 
with a North wind, made them freeze on 4 
16th day of May, and from that day I lot! 
almoit all my hopes. However | was not 
willing as yet to abandon my project altoge- 


ther. 1 endeavoured t: » remedy the evil cauſtd 


by the froſt, by making all the dead, or fick 
parts to be cut off. This operation was 6. 
great ſervice, my young trees reſumed iheir 


_ vigour, and as I had only a certain quantit 
| of. water to give them, I reſerved it for 


what moſt neceſſarily ſtood in need of it. | 


alſo diminiſhed the number of plowings, for 


fear of drying up the curth roo much, and. | 
had reaſon to be ſufficiently fatisfhed with " 
ſacceſs of my attention to theſe ſmall thin 


The rife of the ſap in Auguſt was Maida int, 


and my young plants ſhot forth more vig9- 


rouſly chan in the ſpring : but the principal 


aim was wanting, the great and quick growth, 
which I deſired, was reduced to the fonte 
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part of what I had expected, and of what 1 
had ſeen in my garden. This greatly flackened 
my keenneſs, and J contented myſelf, after 
making my young plants to be lopped, with 
giving them two plowings the next year, and 
even there was a ſpace of about a quarter of 


an arpent quite neglected, and which received 


no culture. This neglect was worth a diſ- 
covery to me, for I obſerved with ſome ſur- 
priſe, that the young oaks of this diſtrict 


were as vigorous as thoſe of the cultivated 


diſtrict; and this obſervation changed my ideas 
on the ſubjeR of culture, and made me aban- 
don this ground which had coſt me {o mnch, 
Before quitting this ſubject I ſhould take notice 
that theſe cultures have, however, made the 
growth of the young trees to advance conſi- 
derably, and that I have not been decei ved with 
regard to this but in a ſmall! degree; but the 
great error of all this is the expence, the pro- 


duce is not at all in proportion to it, and the 


more money that one ſpends on a ſoil which 
he intends to convert into a wood, the more 
he is deceived; it is an intereſt which de- 
creaſes, the greater the ſtock 1 is that 3s laid 
out on it, 


We muſt then turn our views to another 


ſide; the expence becoming too great, we 
muſt give up with theſe extraordinary culti- 
vations, and even thoſe cultivations which are 
commonly given to the young plants twice 
a year by gently throwing up the earth __ 

| then. 
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them. Beſides ſome real inconveniencies which 


attend this laſt kind of cultivation, that of 


the expence is ſufficjent to diſguſt any one 


from it, eſpecially if any thing better, and 
which will coſt a great deal leſs, can be fab. 
ſtituted in its ſtead. 

The only method of ſupplying the want 
of piowing, and almoſt all other kinds of cn. 
ture, is to cut the young plants even near to 
the earth, This method, as ſimple as it ap: 
5 is of an infinite advant tage, and whe: 
it is ſeaſonably put in practice, it accelerates 
the ſucceſs of a plantation many years. Al- 
low me to enter a little more particularly in- 
to this ſubject, which, perhaps, will not 
prove diſpleaſing to the overs of agriculture 

All foils may be reduced to two Kinds, 


namely, ſtrong and light. This diviſion, how 


ever general it may be, will anſwer my. pur- 


poſe. It a light foil is intended to be ſowed, 
it may be plowed. This operation has the 
greater effect, and is attended with leſs ex 


pence, in Ren to the lightneſs of the 
ſoil. One ſingle plowing is neceſſary, anc 
the acorn is ſowed following the plough. As 
theſe ſoils are generally dry and ſcorching, 
the weeds which the following ſpring ava 
ces muſt not be plucked up; for they retai 
a gentle coolneſs, and preſerve the ſmall oak: 
from the heat of the fun; and when they come 
afterwards to periſh and wither in autumn, 
they ſerve for ſtubble and a ſhelter during 
winter; 
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winter, and prevent the roots from freezing. 
No fort of cultnre therefore is neceſſary in 
thoſe {andy ſoils. I have ſowed into wood a 


oreat number of arpents of this kind of foil, 


2nd I have ſucceeded heyond my hopes : the 
io0ts of the young trees finding a light earth. 
eaſy to be divided, extend themſelves, and 
take advantage of 4 the zuices which come 
in their way, and the rains and dews ealily 
penetrate to their roots. There is need only 
of a little covert and ſhelter to make a plan- 
tation to thrive in foils of this kind. Bur it is 


a much more difficult matter to make wood. 


grow in ſtrong ſoils; à quite different me- 
thod muſt be uſed. in theſe foils the firſt 
plowings are uſeleſs and often hurtful. The 


beſt way is to plant the acorns with the dib- 


ble without any prec ceding culture; but you 
muſt not abandon them, like the brit, ſo far 
as to loſe ſight of chem, and to think no 


more of them; on the contrary, you muſt 


viſit them often; you mult obſerve the height 
to which they ſhall have riſen the firſt year, 
then obſerve if they have ot more vigour- 
ouſly the ſecond year than the firit, and the 

third than the ſecond. As long as their 
growth goes on in creating, or even as long 
as it preſerves itſelf on the fame footing, you 
muſt not Fouch them; 8 ou will generally 
perceive, the third year, bot the growth be- 
eins to dim wink, and it 5 u wait till the 
fourth, fifth, ſixth, Sc. you will diſcover, 
| 1 2 that 
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that the growth of each year is always leſs ; 


ſo that how ſoon you ſhall perceive that, with- 
out froſt, or other accidents interveening, 
the young trees begin to grow from leſs to 
leſs, you muſt cut them even to the ground 
in the month of March, and you will gain a 
great many years, The young tree left to 
ifelf, in a ſtrong and cloſe foil, cannot ex 


tend its roots; the earth being too hard, 


makes them preſs upon one another; the 
imall, tender, and herby fibres which ſhon'd 
nouriſh the tree and form the new production 
of the year, cannot penetrate through thc 
too firm ſubſtance of the earth; fo the tree 
languiſhes, being deprived of nutriment, and 
the annual production often diminiſhes even 
fo far as to put forth nothing bur leaves and 
ſome buttons. If you cut this tree, all the 
ſtrength of the ſap is carried to the roots, 
opens all their young ſhoots, and acting with 
more violence apainſt the ground which re- 


liſts them, the young roots open to them 


ſelves new paſſages, and by the increafe i 
their ſtrength divide the fame earth which 


they had attacked in vain before; they find 


nouriſhing Juices in it in abundance, and how 
ſoon they are ſettled in this new country, 
they ſhoot out with vigour the ſuperabui- 
dance of their nutriment; and produce, che 
very firſt year, a ſhoot more vigorous ant 
higher than the old trunk was after thre: 
years. I have repeated this experiment 
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often that I can give it as a certain fact, and 
the molt uſeful practice that I know in the 
culture of woods. 

In a foil which is only firm without being 
o hard, it will be ſufficient to cut the young 
plant only once to make it thrive. 1 have 


pretty conſiderable diſtricts of a firm and 


rough n on which the young plants have 
been cut only once, and yet grow wonder- 
fully. and I all have underwood in them, 
ir for cutting, in ſome years. Bur I have ob- 
ſerved, in another place, where the earth is 
entirely ſtrong and hard, that having made my 
young plants to be cut the ſecond year, be- 
cauſe they were languiſhing, this has not pre- 
vented us from being obliged to cut them a 
ſecond time at the end of four other years; 
and I am juſt going to relate another __ 
ment, which will ſhew the necellity of cu 
ting twice in certain caſes. 

Theſe ten years I have planted a very con- 
iderable "a. of trees of ſeveral kinds, as 
Elms, Aſh, Yoke-elms, Cr. The firit year 
all rhofe which took, ſhot pretty vigoroully ; 
the ſecond year, they ſhot more weakly ; the 
third year, they were ſtill more languiſhing. 
Thoſe which appeared to me to be moſt out of 


order, were ſuch as were the biggeſt and the 


deſt, when J made them to be tranſplanted. 
Faw that the root had not ſtrength to nou- 
11h thoſe great trunks, which determined 
me to make them to be cut; the following 
L 3 years 
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years I cauſed the ſame operation to be made 
on the ſmalleſt, becauſe their decay becom 
ſo great, that, without quick affiltance, we 


 thonld have had no reaſon to entertain any 
hopes of them. This firſt cutting renewed 


my trees, and gave them much vigour, eſ{p2- 
cially during the two firſt years; but the 


. 


third year I perceived a ſmall dimination in 


the growth, which I attributed to the tc m. 
perature of the ſeaſons that year, which b. 

not been fo favourable as that of the former 
years; but I diſcovered clearly, during the 
following year, which was favourable for the 


plants, that the evil was not ſolely occaſioned. 


by the intemperature of the ſeaſons; the 
growth of my trces continued to diminiſh, 
and would have always diminiſhed, a8 I was 
made certain of by Icaving ſome of hem 
ttanding, if I had not made RES to be cut 4 
ſecond time. Four years are now e: 1 17 


ſince this ſecond cutting, Without any 5 


nution of the growth ; and thoſe trees which 
are planted in ground wlich has been cult! 
vated for more than twenty years, and WI! 
have never received any culture around chen m, 
have as much ſtrength and as ſtrong a leaf a: 
trees of a nm riery ; ; an evident proof, that 
cutting, when done ſeaſonably, can ſupply 
the want of all other culture. 

The authors on agriculture are very far 
from being of the ſame opinion with us on 
this ſubject, They all repeat after one auc 

ther, 
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ther, That, in order to have a wood of high 
trees, and of a fine growth, we muſt take 
great care not to cut the top of the young 
plants, and that we mutt be very attentive 
%o preſerve the mounter, that is to ſay, the 
principal ſhoot, This advice 18 © nly good in 


certain particular caſes; but it is a general. 


truth, and 1 can affirm it after a a very great 


number of experiments, that nothing is more 


effectual for mak; Ng trecs ſtrait, and for gi- 
ving them an upright and clean trunk, than 
cutting them all around, 1 have even ob- 
jerved that woods of high trees, produced 
from feed or young plants, were not ſo beau— 
titul nor fo ſtrait, as the woods of high trees 
which were produced on young flocks; there- 
tore, there is no reaſon to heſitate to practiſe 
857 kind of N which is fo ealy and 

hich cofts ſo little. 

it is not neceſſary to advertiſe, that it is 
till more indiſpenlible, when the young 
plants have been froſted; for there is no o- 
ther method to re-eſtabliſn them, but by 
cutting them. It would have been proper, 


for example, to have cut all the copſes of 


two or three years ſtanding which were 
froſted in the month of October 1740, for 
an Autumn froſt never did fo much harm. 
The only method of remedying this is by 
curting, by which we ſacrifice only two or 
three years not to lole ten or twelve. 
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To theſe general obſervations on the cu! 
ture of wood, Jet me join ſome uſeful ve. 
marks, which ought even to precede all kind 
of culture. 

The Oak and the Beech are the only trces, 
except the Pine, and ſome other of leſs va. 
lne, which can be ſowed with ſucceſs in un 
cultivated lands. The Beech may be ſowed 
in light foils. The ſeed cannot come out in « 
{trong earth, becauſe ir ſhoots out its cover 
above the growing trunk; therefore it mult 
have a pliant earth which will divide, 6- 
ther ways, it remains in the ground and rots, 
The Oak may be ſowed in almoſt all kinds of 


foils: In the year 1739, we propoſed dit. 
ferent methods, according to the different 
foils: All other kinds of trees require to be 


raiſed in nurſeries, and afterwards tranſ- 
lanted when two or three years old, Care 


. mult be taken not ro put trees together 


which do not agree: The Oak fears the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pines, Firs, Beeches and al. 


the other trees which ſhoot great roots into 


the depth of the foil. In general, in order 9 
draw the greateſt advantage from ground, 
you mult plant trees together, which draw 
their ſubſtance from the bottom, by ſhooting 
their roots to a preat depth, and other trees 
which can draw their nutriment almoſt from 
the very ſurface of the earth, as are all thoſe 
trees whoſe roots extend, and run only {ome 
inches deep without penetrating farther. 
When 
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When you intend to ſow a wood, it will 
be proper to wait for a year abounding in 
acorns; not only becauſe they are beft and 
cheapett, but likeways as they will not be de- 
ſtroyed by the Birds, the Field-mice, and the 
wild Boars, who finding plenty of acorns 
in the foreſts, will not come to attack your 
plantation, which they never fail to do in 
years of ſcarcity. It is not to be imagined 
ro what a pitch Field-mice alone can deſtroy 
a plantation: About two years ago I had 
made one of fifteen or lixteen arpents I had 
'own in the month of November; after ſome 
days I perceived that the Field-mice were 
carrying away all the acorns. They dwell a- 
lone, often two and ſometimes three in the 


| {ame hole. I made ſome of their holes to be 


laid open, and I was frighted at ſeeing in each 
hole, half a buſhel, and often a whole buſhel of 
acorns, which they had heaped up to maintain 
themſelves during the winter. 1 immediately 
ordered a great number voi tiaps to be laid in 
this diſtrict, in which all the bait that was put 
was a broiled acorn. In lets than three weeks 
time they brought me near thirteen hundred 
Field-mice. I relate this fact only to ſhew 
how dangerous they are, both on account of 
their number, and for their foreſight in laying 
up in their holes as many acorns as they can 


get. 
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